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THE RISE AND FALL OF OLD SUPERIOR 
LovuisE PHELPs KELLOGG 


HE head of the greatest or uppermost lake of the five 
Great Lakes has had a perennial attraction ever since 
Duluth in 1679 met there the Indians of that region and held 
an epoch-making council. The story here presented, how- 
ever, is one of the beginnings of American settlement, and 
of the flush times of the middle of the last century. Land 
was still the source of wealth and the object of speculation, 
as it had been from the time of the founders of the republic; 
but with the ownership of land and the promotion of town- 
sites were combined in the forties and fifties of last century 
the gamble on railway terminals, and the opening of canals 
into new waterways regions. This situation caused the rise 
and fall of old Superior, an episode of but three or four 
years in extent; a Wisconsin story worth telling. 

Lake Superior with its known and fabled mineral re- 
sources was not easy to approach. The heavy forests of the 
north kept roads and even trails at a minimum. In 1842 an 
Indian agent had to make a long and arduous journey to 
penetrate by land from Prairie du Chien to his headquarters 
on Chequamegon bay.’ Nor was the approach easier by 
water, the Spirit of the Sault Ste Marie standing guard, 
as it had for centuries over the entrance to its great inland 
sea. In the late forties, however, the mineral riches of the 
northern peninsula of Michigan had begun to attract cap- 
italists. The town of Marquette was begun in 1849; the mines 
on Ontonagon river were opened; Lake Superior became 
known in commercial and financial circles. 


1 James H. McManus, ‘A Forgotten Trail,’ in Wisconsin Magazine of His- 
tory, iii, 139-152. 
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The first improvement to be undertaken was a canal 
around the falls of the Sault, which completed steamboat 
navigation from Chicago and Detroit to the Lake Superior 
ports, and permitted the transportation of goods and per- 
sons to and from this distant region. This canal was opened 
in 1855; but before the first boat passed through, its com- 
pletion had been anticipated in the founding of the city of 
Superior at the head of the lake. 

The Indian title to the region had been ceded by the 
Chippewa in 1842, and the Minnesota tract tributary to the 
head of the lake in 1847. The Chippewa, however, were 
restless and dissatisfied, and trouble was feared by the few 
white residents on the southern shore of Lake Superior. In 
1852 Benjamin G. Armstrong led a delegation of chiefs to 
Washington to consult President Fillmore. Although the 
trip was unauthorized by the Indian commissioner, the chiefs 
were well treated at the capital, and came back in a quieted 
frame of mind.* So a treaty September 30, 1854, held at 
La Pointe, practically put an end to the Indian occupation, 
segregating the tribesmen on reservations of their own choos- 
ing. 

In the meantime the Wisconsin end of the lake was sur- 
veyed into townships and sections by George R. Stuntz, who 
was born in 1820 in Erie county, Pennsylvania, and had been 
assistant in running a series of lines in the southern parts of 
the state. In July, 1852, he says in his notes, he arrived at 
the head of Lake Superior and there was no one there, no 
settlement or post of any kind between La Pointe on Made- 
line island and Fond du Lac, a post of the American fur 
company, where there was a warehouse in which he stored 


* Benjamin G. Armstrong, Early Life among the Indians (Ashland, Wis- 
consin, 1892), chaps. 1 and 2. 
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his goods while running the survey lines.* It was not until 
the next May that he reached the site where Superior was to 
stand. 


Not a tree or bush had been cut. The site was then covered with 
a dense growth of pine, spruce, fir and birch. Mr. Stuntz with two com- 
panions made a voyage around what is now called the Bay of Superior, 
in an Indian canoe. It was the most beautiful of May days—solitude 
reigned unbroken, except occasionally by the shrill cry of the loon and 


the gull.* 


By June, however, several log cabins had been built by ar- 
rivals from St. Paul. The first of these was Daniel Baker, 
followed by James Stinson, the Rice brothers, Benjamin 
Thompson, William E. Nettleton, and some others. Stuntz 
writes: 


In the fall of 1853 I bought three yoke of cattle and two cows at 
St. Croix Falls and brought them to the mouth of Iron River and had to 
cut a road Thirty miles through the dense forest to get the cows, oxen 
and cart through. Later in the fall I came through with an extra yoke 
of Oxen, buying provisions etc. On coming to Superior I found quite a 
settlement of Log Cabins, these Settlers were anxious to get to the 
United States Land Office then at Hudson Wis. A dense forest inter- 
vened. We organized a volunteer Co. in Jan. 1854 to cut a road from 
Superior to the nearest Lumber camp on St. Croix river. . . . The Road 
was completed in twenty days. The Snow at that time two feet deep.® 


It was not, however, the pioneer settlers who were to be 
the originators of old Superior. In the winter of 1854 
Henry M. Rice of St. Paul, who had been one of the visitors 
of 1853, was elected delegate from Minnesota territory to 
the United States congress. Rice had lived as a boy or very 
young man in Michigan and had had some share in early 


* Manuscript notes of Stuntz of which copies are in the Wisconsin historical 
library. 

‘James S. Ritchie, City of Superior, Lake Superior. ... (Philadelphia, 
©1859) ; a rare pamphlet, of which a copy is in the Wisconsin historical library. 

*Stuntz MSS. See also Lillian K. Stewart, 4 Pioneer of Old Superior 
(Boston, 1930), 109. 
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surveys for the Sault Ste Marie canal.° He was impressed 
with the great opportunity for a huge speculation at the 
western end of Lake Superior. The best site was in Wis- 
consin, not in Minnesota territory, but there was then much 
talk of another territory to be taken from northeastern Min- 
nesota and to embrace the Wisconsin shore of Lake Supe- 
rior. Rice, however, found that this would not be pleasing 
to his southern associates in congress and dropped that idea 
for the creation of a great new city at the western end of 
Lake Superior, which should become the port of all the 
Northwest, when the Sault canal should be finished. 

He consulted Robert J. Walker, former secretary of the 
treasury under President Polk, a speculator in many lines— 
southern plantations, slaves, wild lands, and railroads. The 
idea at once attracted Walker, and his financial adviser, 
W. C. Corcoran, agreed to go into the project with him 
and Rice. 

Twelve persons were offered shares in the proprietorship, 
including some men from St. Paul who had first prospected 
there. Then shares were offered to a number of prominent 
men in Washington, among whom were John C. Breckin- 
ridge, senator from Kentucky; Robert Hunter, senator from 
Virginia; and Stephen A. Douglas, for whom the county 
erected by the Wisconsin legislature in 1854 was named. 

Several of the St. Paul men who had already gone over- 
land and staked out individual claims were persuaded to 
merge their claims into the company and to accept shares for 
their interest. A large tract was located on Superior and 
Allouez bays, including sections 30-34 of township 47 north, 
range 13 west. It was laid out in twenty-four avenues, 100 
feet wide and thirty-three cross streets 80 feet wide. The 


* Minnesota Historical Collections, ix, 654-658. 
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plat was recorded November 9, 1854, and the sale of lots 
began.’ 

Twenty lots were reserved by the proprietors for 
churches, and thirty-two lots for schools. There were also 
lots set aside for county buildings, the proprietors firmly be- 
lieving their new town would at once become the county seat. 
A rival Superior City was, however, laid out just west of 
Superior by men from Ontonagon, who bought some half- 
breed preémptions. ‘These were later disallowed by the 
United States land office, and Superior City melted away. 

Superior had a phenomenal growth by 1857. Many of 
the lots had been sold at least once, and desirable ones had 
changed hands many times. A city charter was sought and 
obtained in 1858; it was confidently predicted that in five 
years this would be the second city of Wisconsin.* Lots on 
Second street, which proved to be the main artery of the new 
town, sold in 1856 for $600 to $1,000, and in the spring of 
1857 two lots, corner of Fourth street and Nettleton avenue, 
sold for $1,500. 

Meanwhile, the connection of this boom town with the 
outside world was a subject of great consequence, both to 
the proprietors and the new residents. During the season of 
navigation steamboats were the chief means of approach, 
but these were often detained and hindered by the storms 
of this great northern lake. The Superior, an old boat which 
came up from Detroit, brought in 1855 and 1856 many visi- 
tors and much freight. However, in October of the latter 
year it was wrecked off the Pictured Rocks with great loss 
of life and goods. It was a serious blow to Superior com- 
munications. The Lady Elgin, to be lost in 1860 so tragi- 

™One of the concomitants of the plan was the establishment of a news- 
paper. Washington Ashton and John C. Wise, printers in the government print- 
ing office, were induced to undertake the Superior Chronicle, the first number 


of which appeared June, 1855. 
* Superior Chronicle, May 13, 1856. 
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cally on Lake Michigan, served from 1855 for the traffic 
from Chicago, Milwaukee, and Lake Michigan ports. The 
entire village would be roused to the cry, ‘Steamboat coming,’ 
and rush down to the pier to welcome friends, obtain mail, 
and renew connection with the outside world. 

The navigation season was, however, only about six 
months long; then for the winter the town was almost iso- 
lated. The road which had been cut in 1853 for fifty-seven 
miles from Superior to the St. Croix was a mere trace; the 
stumps were not removed, and only horses or dog sledges 
could make the trip. All the mail for the winter season had 
to come overland on the backs of half-breed mail runners. 
A railway was a necessity if the town was to flourish as 
was hoped. The promoters in Washington first secured a 
land office for their new town, then early in 1856 a land 
grant was obtained which was expected to build a railroad 
from Hudson, where connections could be made with Mis- 
sissippi steamboats. The St. Croix and Lake Superior rail- 
way was chartered and operations were begun at the Hud- 
son end; all looked prosperous; but they had counted without 
local politics in Wisconsin. Governor Bashford was pre- 
vailed upon to assign the land grant to the Milwaukee and 
La Crosse railroad, controlled by Byron Kilbourn of Mil- 
waukee. He promised to extend the Milwaukee and La 
Crosse railway along the Mississippi and the St. Croix; 
but the hard times of 1857 drove his road into bankruptcy, 
and nothing was done to give a winter outlet to the settlers 
in the new town of Superior.® 

Meanwhile there was some passing to and fro over the 
early road to the St. Croix. In the early winter of 1856 the 
first woman who essayed the trip by land from Superior to 
St. Paul has left us a record of her journey. She was the 


* William F. Raney, Wisconsin (New York, 1940), 182-183. 
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wife of Eliab B. Dean of Madison, who had been appointed, 
after arduous efforts on the part of friends and family, to 
the receivership of the land office, opened in 1855 at Supe- 
rior. Mrs. Dean was the daughter of Jairus C. Fairchild, the 
first state treasurer of Wisconsin, and the only sister of 
Lucius and Cassius Fairchild, who were to make their fame 
in the American Civil war. Mrs. Dean went to Superior 
in the summer of 1855, following her husband who had gone 
in advance. Dean was shipbound for some days at Ontona- 
gon and only reached Superior by August 6.*° Sarah Dean 
with her young brother Lucius Fairchild, who had a few 
weeks before returned from six years in California," fol- 
lowed her husband as far as Marquette, where the brother 
and sister visited old time friends, the Gordons of Cleveland. 
The autumn was so stormy that Lucius turned back be- 
fore reaching Superior and was again at Madison by late 
October.’? His brother-in-law had hoped to establish young 
Lucius at the new city, but he had been too long away from 
home to be lured from Madison. 

Meanwhile the Deans found a place for themselves in 
the new city. Sarah wrote November 4: “This place is very 
new. . . . The streets are full of stumps and logs, the for- 
est comes close, the place is newer than I ever saw before. 
The bay is almost as large as Third Lake [Lake Monona at 
Madison].’ They went first to the large hotel that the pro- 
prietors had built that summer, which was managed by 
O. K. Hall. Later they found a boarding place in a private 
home and rapidly made friends with the new inhabitants 
that had come from many eastern states. The usual group 


” The Fairchild papers in the Wisconsin historical library contain the let- 
ters of the Deans. 


“Joseph Schafer, editor, California Letters of Lucius Fairchild (Madison, 
1931). 


“Lucius Fairchild’s letter, October 26, 1855, tells his experience on Lake 
Superior at this time. 
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of new businesses and professions was found already at Su- 
perior. ‘The Chronicle published early in 1855 a ‘Business 
Directory,’ in which William H. Newton headed the list as 
agent for the proprietors. There was one physician, several 
attorneys, carpenters and builders, one baker, one black- 
smith, one merchant tailor, and several proprietors of gen- 
eral stores and provisions.** 

Bishop Kemper of the Episcopal church paid a visit to 
Superior that summer, met the Episcopalians at Newton’s 
home, and arranged for the Church of the Redeemer. Plans 
were made for a building and the Rev. J. O. Barton of 
Lafayette, Indiana, agreed to undertake the rectorship.* 
The old school Presbyterians also sent the Rev. John M. 
Barnett to begin work at Superior; while as we shall see, the 
Methodists appointed a minister early in 1856. The new 
school Presbyterians also built a church and sent a minister. 

The inhabitants of the new town were of many and va- 
ried types. There were a few French-Canadian voyageurs, 
who had long lived in the vicinity. Over at Oneota on the 
Minnesota side of Fond du Lac dwelt the Protestant mis- 
sionary, Edmund F. Ely, who had lived along Lake Su- 
perior for twenty years. These were the original inhabitants. 
All the rest were, like the Deans, newcomers—eager to 
further their fortunes in the new country. Many of them, 
like Mrs. Dean, were people of culture. Here and there was 
a piano, and one English lady offered piano lessons as well 
as instruction in French. Each steamer brought books and 
the latest magazines. One correspondent sent Sarah Dean 
the poet Longfellow’s latest production, Hiawatha, which 
she considered especially appropriate to the time and place. 

* Superior Chronicle, June 26, 1855. For a view of Superior in 1856, see 


Wis. Mag. of Hist., xxii, 168. 
™ Jackson Kemper papers, Wis. hist. library, 36G126; diary, July 31, 1855. 
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After navigation closed, there was considerable social 
gayety among those who remained. On New Year’s day, 
1856, the Yacht club organized a ball at the hotel, at which 
an astonishing menu was served, including beef, mutton, 
pork, lamb, turkey, partridge, ‘Fond du Lac pheasant, Su- 
perior bear,’ as well as pastry and cakes of all sorts washed 
down with sherry, champagne, and claret. This however, 
was a tour de force, as Superior was short of food before the 
winter was over, and the Fairchilds were very much alarmed 
lest their daughter should suffer hunger. 

It was not entirely for this reason that the Deans de- 
cided on the surprising project of an overland journey to 
St. Paul, and thence home. Dean had to deposit money 
and make report on his receivership; Sarah was homesick 
for kin and friends and willing to make a desperate effort 
to reach Madison. Moreover, it was an adventure, and youth 
is ready for something new and strange. They left Superior 
January 24, 1856, with the thermometer twenty-eight de- 
grees below zero and snow three feet deep. Her new friends, 
Mrs. Post, Mrs. Ray, Miss Barnett, daughter of the Pres- 
byterian minister, and Mrs. Ashton, helped to outfit Mrs. 
Dean for the drive. Several men accompanied them includ- 
ing George Nettleton, one of the proprietors. The first 
night they expected to find a shanty, but it had been burned 
down. The party therefore was forced to sleep in the open 
by the side of a huge birch fire, with an Indian camp close 
by. From Mrs. Dean’s letter we learn: 


Slept pretty well on a bed of boughs ‘wrapping the drapery of our 
couch about us.’ Woke at two chilly and a little tired. My husband 
had watched the fire and me up to that time, while he took my place 
and slept a very short time. I enjoyed sitting by the huge camp fire 
looking at the moon and stars. 


The next night after ‘a tedious afternoon over rough hills’ 
they came to a logging camp, known as Bishop’s. 
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Never was more surprised than on entering it. In the center of the 
room an immense fire (on the ground) around it rude benches, and 
back of these stalls in which we were to court ‘tired Nature’s sweet re- 
storer. Roof not more than 7 ft. high in the center, sloped to the 
ground so that one’s head fitted in between a log and the ground—A 


dirty hole and yet I managed to rest quite well till about 4 a.m. (15 
men slept there). 


Two more days on the road and the last night at a similar 
lumber camp. 


Can you imagine how nice it seemed to dine (the last day) at 
Yellow lake where we could stand up without hitting the cranium 
against a log and where neat tidy Madame Baptiste prepared a rabbit 
stew etc. greatly to our satisfaction. ... I suppose you watched the 
mercury for us with some anxiety, but in truth we have not once been 
really cold since we started except nights and in those camps where 
one side would be frying and the other creeping chills. But in the 
sleigh we were warm as toast. 


The letter was addressed: “To the Young folks at Home. 
At Ray & Co’s Superior.’ So rapidly did friendships form 
and associations develop in a new community, with people 
from far and near. 

The trip from Superior to St. Paul was paralleled by one 
taken in the opposite direction the next month. The Rev. 
James Peet was appointed to the ‘mission at Superior’ by 
the Methodist Episcopal presiding elder at St. Paul. 
Mr. Peet at once made arrangements to reach the scene of 
his appointment. He started from St. Paul, February 11, 
in ‘a crowded sleigh’ with his young wife. The first day 
they went only as far as Stillwater; the second night was 
spent at Taylor’s Falls. The night of the fifteenth they 
camped out, and when Sunday intervened they refused to 
travel and spent the day in the woods. They finally reached 
Superior on February 19, and one week later their first child 
was born.*® 


The diaries of the Rev. James Peet, 1856-60 (a few later), are in the pos- 
session of his son in Minneapolis. They were copied for the Minnesota and 
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From the letters written to Mrs. Dean we gather the 
facts about the winter life at Superior. Mr. Culver, who 
later removed to Duluth, read the Episcopal service at the 
schoolhouse; there were three weddings after the Deans left, 
all Roman Catholic. Mrs. Washington Ashton gave a danc- 
ing party in her husband’s printing office. A surprise party 
carried donations to the Barnett’s home, the clergyman of 
the Presbyterians. A church bell was brought over from one 
of the missions. Toward spring provisions grew scarce; 
flour was $70 a barrel, potatoes $3.00 a bushel. No one 
starved; there were white fish in plenty, and the Indians 
brought in provisions. William H. Newton, who had gone 
East, returned with his bride, who was a Miss Johnson of 
Washington. With them or following them came her brother, 
Eastman Johnson, a well known American artist, who had 
just returned after six years’ study in Europe. Before his 
European travels, Johnson had made many crayon portraits 
of such famous folk as Mrs. Alexander Hamilton, Dolly 
Madison, Daniel Webster, and other residents of Washing- 
ton. Called home by the death of his mother the young artist 
came to Superior to paint Indians. He likewise made sev- 
eral portraits, of which two of Mrs. Dean are well known. 
The first was in crayon, the second in oil. It is the portrait 
of an unusually beautiful woman, with a refined, sedate 
air.'° His portraits of Indians taken from life are now in 
Duluth. Eastman Johnson spent the year 1856-57 in Su- 


Wisconsin historical societies. The Rev. Mr. Peet lived for the first years in Su- 
perior City, also spending some time at Oneota and on the north shore. His diaries 
are chiefly concerned with religious matters of the vicinity. In 1857 he went 
East to raise money to build a Methodist church at Superior. He raised $1,750, 
but due to the panic many of the subscriptions were not paid. The Rev. Mr. 
Peet also served at Bayfield part of a year, returning thence to Oneota and the 
north shore. 

** The oil portrait is now in the Wisconsin historical museum, the gift of the 
Fairchild heirs. 

Since this article was written, ‘A Pioneer Artist on Lake Superior’ by 
Bertha L. Heilbron, appeared in Minnesota History, xxi, 149-157, with a full 
account of Eastman Johnson’s sojourn therein. 
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perior; he also made there investments in land, which he 
ultimately lost. 

The Deans returned to Superior in the summer of 1856, 
Sarah going up in July on the Lady Elgin. There was a 
very gay party on board, and on reaching Superior they 
found the place much changed and improved. Several new 
homes were built, among others a fine house for the Newtons. 
A state bank was opened, and the sale of lots boomed. Mrs. 
Dean wrote that the town was crowded to suffocation. One 
of the new establishments was a daguerreotype gallery, prov- 
ing that Superior had all the modern improvements. In 
contrast with this modern apparatus, the entire town turned 
out in June for an excursion to La Pointe to watch an In- 
dian dog feast. 

In October the Episcopal church was finished and car- 
peted, when regular services were held. One of the improve- 
ments was getting the stumps out of Second street. A public 
meeting was held in November to form a Literary associa- 
tion,’’ and lectures were given throughout the winter by the 
ministers and other educated men of the settlement. New 
Year’s day, 1857, the Nettletons gave a large party, and 
the same day the Culvers entertained at their new town of 
Duluth.”* 

The summer of 1856 was the high point of the Superior 
speculation. Senator Douglas was farseeing enough to sell 
his share of the proprietorship quite early; but the other 
proprietors received good dividends on their investment and 
were certain that when the railway was finished there would 
be a great demand for lots and for the surrounding country. 

One visitor wrote: 


We well remember our astonishment in first landing from the steam- 
boat Lady Elgin, June 30, 1856, at the foot of this pier; walking up 


™ Superior Chronicle, November 11, 1856. 
* Letters of December and January, 1856-57, in the Fairchild papers. 
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Second Street we were greeted by the busy sounds of workmen on all 
sides—some felling trees and grubbing stumps others at work on the 
bridges over the ravines at Nettleton and St. John’s Avenue, besides many 


constructing houses. Upon the whole, it presented the busiest scene we 
had witnessed since leaving Chicago.?” 


Another visitor, among many others to the new town 
of Superior, in the summer of 1856, was Assemblyman 
Joseph T. Mills of Lancaster, who went overland from Still- 
water in July. He had a Frenchman for a guide and pack 
bearer. His diary notes the physical features of the north 
country, the great trees, the flowers and birds, the exhilara- 
tion of the air, the tamarack swamps and ‘enough mosquitoes 
here one would think, to protect this country from the in- 
roads of civilized man.’ Mr. Mills found several acquaint- 
ances at Superior and having made some investments went 
home by the steamboat Swperior.*° 

After the winter closed down, cheerfulness still prevailed, 
notwithstanding the town was at one time three weeks with- 
out mail. A public meeting was called, and a memorial sent 
to the postmaster general praying for a semi-weekly mail 
from St. Paul. In February it was reported that their con- 
gressman, C. C. Washburn, was doing all he could to im- 
prove the mail service, and word was soon received that a 
tri-weekly mail had been ordered, but with insufficient ap- 
propriations.”* 

When the season opened in 1857, there was much ex- 
pectation and great hopes for the future of the town. When 


Charles Kimball brought his bride from Maine in this sum- 
mer, 


he tried to make her see docks and elevators like those in Buffalo, flour 
mills and sawmills. He assured her that in the near future there would 


* James S. Ritchie, Wisconsin and Its Resources (Philadelphia, 1857), 234. 
* The diary for 1856 of Joseph T. Mills, later a circuit judge, is in the 
Wisconsin historical library. 


* Superior Chronicle, December 23, 1856, February 3, 17, 1857. 
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be a railroad from Superior to the Pacific coast, that all the wheat raised 
in the northwest would come to Superior to be loaded on boats for the 
east, which had brought manufactured goods for the west. Why, when 
he came to Superior there were only thirty-five men there, living in bark 
shanties. Now, in less than four years there was a population of twenty- 
five hundred living in five hundred frame houses. In the next four years 
the population would increase tenfold.” 


These prophecies were not without some basis in fact. 
By August, 1857, the original lots of the plat had all been 
sold by the proprietors. John Bardon, who came in 
July, 1857, found Superior a busy, booming place with new 
buildings, streets being graded, and hotel, sawmill, churches, 
and so on.** Many visitors came to the new town that sum- 
mer; it became fashionable to take the Lake Superior trip, 
see the Pictured Rocks, visit La Pointe, and exclaim over 
the prospects of the town at the end of the lake. The Lady 
Elgin arranged to skirt the south coast of the lake that tour- 
ists might see its beauties. The North Star and the Iron City 
came in with many visitors, the former carrying a band of 
music for dancing. The Manhattan and the Illinois also vis- 
ited Superior that summer; the Michigan, a government 
ship, brought supplies for a lighthouse.” 


The settlement of Superior was unlike that of many other towns, 
not only in the Western but in the Eastern states. Emigrants from 
the Atlantic cities and from most points of the western interior, came 
here principally on steamboats and brought with them all the conven- 
iences and comforts of civilized life; indeed, many of the luxuries were, 
in about one week’s time, without toil, danger or exposure, transported to 
their new homes, and in a few months they were surrounded with the 
appanages of civilization, and the blessings of law and Society.” 


Then with every appearance of prosperity and progress 
there suddenly came upon Superior in the late summer of 


=Stewart, Old Superior, 187. 

% John Bardon, who died February 23, 1940, gave many reminiscences to 
the newspapers. He was for many years president of the local historical society. 
See ante, xxiii, 483. 

* Superior Chronicle, July 28, Aguust 18, 1857. 

* Ritchie, Wisconsin, 245. 
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1857 the news of the bank failures in the East that induced a 


panic. The Chronicle by September 8 reported these dis- 
asters. 


In October, Mrs. Dean wrote: 


This is the bluest-looking town you ever did see. When a boat comes 
in sight every man rushes around to scrape together money to pay his 
freight bills. Everybody duns his neighbor and gets what he can and 
then when the boat gets in half or all the bills he has gathered up are 
rejected—and in several instances supplies have been taken back be- 
cause the owners could not pay the freight. I am almost afraid there 
will [be] scarcity before spring and suffering. There is no money in 
town, & nothing of course to bring any, because lots are worth nothing, 
& real estate is all that has brought in money. . . . I suppose there is 
no longer a doubt of Mr. Newton’s failure & the whole family feel very 
badly about it. . . . I could go from house to house thro’ the town & 
feel sorry for everybody. The poorest folks are the best off. . . . This 


town based upon a hypothesis & dependent upon projected R Roads 
must suffer very much by the crisis of the time. 


Ten days later she wrote: 


The scarcity of money here and the consequent small supply of 
provisions have driven many to go below for the winter. Yesterday 
seventy left on the Iron City & today a number of families leave, ex- 
pecting the husbands to go through as soon as possible.*® 


In less than a year the population of Superior dwindled 
from 2,500 to scarcely 500. Duluth was entirely forsaken 
and every house there remained unoccupied.** As Mrs. Dean 
feared, there was scarcity of provisions during the winter. 
In February, 1858, $300 was raised for relief. In June, 
Mr. Dean reported that some had nothing to eat, many 
lived on one meal a day. Only orie boat, the North Star, 
continued to visit Superior and she was making nothing. 
A few days later the same correspondent wrote: ‘One hun- 
dred and fifty people left Superior by the last two boats; 
times are awful there.’*® 

% Mrs. Dean to her mother, letters of October 14 and 24. 


Stewart, Old Superior, 190. 
* Superior Chronicle, February 23, 1858; E. B. Dean to wife, June 18, 1858. 
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The Chronicle made a brave effort to keep up the spirit 
of its subscribers, declaring that the panic was nearly over, 
and that soon Superior would return to its former progress; 
but by 1860 the United States census reported only 530 
people there. The paper kept on bravely until 1862, one of 
its founders having moved to Mankato, left Ashton alone to 
conduct the journal. Its columns were full of notices of 
sheriff sales, lands forfeited for taxes, while its numbers in 
1858 were filled with ‘Information for Emigrants,’ which, 
published as a pamphlet in 1858, seems to have had some 
effect in attracting agricultural settlers to the region.” 
Among those who came about that year was Lars Lenroot 
from Sweden, whose youngest son, named ‘Irvine’ for the 
local schoolteacher Irvine W. Gates, became United States 
senator from Wisconsin 1918-27. 

Many of the first settlers, however, stayed and constituted 
a small society that in time became the nucleus of a new Su- 
perior. Among these were the Ashtons, Bardons, Hayeses, 
Kimballs, Newtons, Perrys, and Ritchies. Solon H. Clough 
was sent in 1868 to Superior as a judge. His daughter 
Clara, later wife of Senator Lenroot, has left us the rem- 
iniscences of her childhood.*° 

May 1, 1859, James S. Ritchie published in Philadelphia 
a pamphlet entitled City of Superior, Lake Superior.’ It 
details accurately the rise of old Superior, telling of the lake, 
the ship canal, the climate of the region, the ‘proprietors’ of 
the city of Superior, and incidents of early settlement. It 
predicts the rise of commerce and direct trade with both 


* This rare pamphlet is in the Wisconsin historical library. 

* Mrs. Clara Clough Lenroot wrote her reminiscences for the Wisconsin 
Magazine (a publication now out of print). They were privately published as a 
book in 1929 under the title, Long, Long Ago. 

* A copy of this rare pamphlet is in the Wisconsin historical library, and 
another in the Superior library. 
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Kurope and the Orient. Some of its prophecies have yet to 
be fulfilled. Meanwhile, there has grown a modern city 
on this site of which the old speculative Superior of 1854-58 
was the nucleus. 

The same city plat remains as the basis of present-day 
Superior. Second street connects the east and west sections 
of the city; Robertson, Newton, Breckinridge, Walker, 
Baker, Nettleton, and Corcoran still function as the names 
of city streets. The site of the former Superior City became 
West Superior in 1885. South Superior was also incorpo- 
rated, and the three—Superior, West Superior, and South 
Superior formed one municipal corporation by 1892. That 
year the old hotel burned, one of the last relics of the Supe- 
rior of the fifties. The boom city of 1889 was again hit by 
a panic in 1892. It slowly recovered, and its great docks 
and mills gradually increased until it has become not the sec- 
ond but the eighth city in size in Wisconsin. Its magnificent 
site, the contributing traffic of lakes and railways, the en- 
terprising character of its people foretell a new Superior 
of great importance upon the foundations of old Superior, 
the speculators’ town of the middle fifties. 











THE PIGEON TRAP 
CuHar_LEs D. STEWART 


S EVERAL years ago, while studying the history of the pas- 

senger pigeon, I became curious to know the mechan- 
ism of the spring-pole net by which millions of them had 
been caught; but despite a great deal of research it seemed 
impossible to find out. After going through the readers’ 
guides and indexes to periodical literature at Madison and 
Milwaukee, it appeared that no one had written an article 
on this subject. Professor George Wagner, of the depart- 
ment of biology at the University of Wisconsin, then loaned 
me a large volume by a Michigan lumberman which is re- 
garded as the very last word on everything pertaining to the 
passenger pigeon; but here again I found no mention of the 
pigeon trapper’s net. The lack was the more glaring be- 
cause he describes a sort of suspended net made by the In- 
dians, but not used by the white men. 

I was then given access to the letters of pioneers in the 
State historical library, and especially the section containing 
letters about the passenger pigeon; but in all these letters 
there was no mention of the trap. And my next discovery 
was that men who remembered pigeon netting, and had 
gone out with their fathers, were boys of fifteen or sixteen 
at the time; and boys of that age are more alive to the ex- 
citement of catching five or six hundred pigeons at once 
than they are to the mechanical details. The oldest man I 
could find would start to explain and then have to admit that, 
after all, he did not know. He knew there was a spring pole 
and that was about all. 

It then occurred to me to pay a visit to my friend 
Halvor L. Skavlem, of Janesville and Lake Koshkonong, a 
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man of mechanical mind and a close observer, at that time 
past eighty years of age. Here I found the man who knew, 
having last trapped pigeons when he was a young man of 
nineteen. This was shortly before his death, when he was 
physically feeble and his mind was failing, being clearer on 
some days than on others. He knew, but had difficulty in 
explaining. But I kept at it for over an hour with the per- 
sistence of a man who feels that he is retrieving a piece of 
lost knowledge; and finally I struck the key of the whole 
problem so that, putting my own questions, the matter was 
soon made clear. The spring-pole net was simple—so in- 
geniously simple in its triggerlike mechanism that it is hard 
to explain without drawings. I made a working model which 
operates with startling efficiency; and it is this which I shall 
try to describe. 

The passenger pigeon trap, which did the work of ex- 
terminating the whole race of birds, worked upon the princi- 
ple of the bowstring, with the edge of the net attached to 
it; and it had all of the bowstring’s suddenness. But instead 
of a bow to make the rope taut, it had a springy sapling set 
upright in the ground. 

You take, let us say, a springy piece of hickory or iron- 
wood and plant it in the ground so that it is 8 or 9 feet tall. 
You have a rope 150 or more feet in length, with a 25- or 
30-foot net fastened along its middle by one edge. You fasten 
one end of the rope to the top of the pole, and then go out 
and fasten the other end to a short stake in the ground. The 
stake must be driven at such a distance that the net will lie 
flat on the ground, but yet the rope must be taut enough so 
that it will have a tendency to lift the corner of the net from 
the ground on the side nearest the spring pole. Thus the 
weight of the rope, suspended and hardly touching the 
ground at the corner of the net, will have a tendency to swing 
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back into position if pulled to one side. You now spread the 
net out smoothly and fasten it with small stakes, so that one 
edge is held to the ground while the other edge is fastened 
along the rope. It is now evident that if you were to take 
hold of the rope and walk backward the rope would become 
tighter and tighter while the spring pole bent; and if you 
were to let go while the spring pole was pulling hard, the 
net would shoot back suddenly to its former flat position on 
the ground. 

Your next problem is to have stakes to hold back the taut 
rope at each corner of the net, and make some arrangement 
to suddenly release the two corners, both at the same instant, 
and from a distance. This is the trigger part which is so 
ingeniously simple and efficient. 

The two stakes for holding back the rope are notched, 
or have an overhang on the side toward the net. You use 
two short props, like clothes-line props, for holding back 
the taut rope, and two little stakes are driven in the ground 
to give them a footing and keep them from slipping. Each 
prop is laid on the ground so that one end is close to the stake 
which serves for the trigger, so that when that end is lifted it 
will catch under the overhanging edge; and each little prop 
has a very slanting notch or crotch for holding the rope. Now, 
when the rope is drawn back under great tension and slipped 
into the crotches on the props, each prop will rise as you 
let go and catch under the overhang of the upright stake; 
and thus it will be held as you go away and take your position 
near the spring pole. You have sprinkled grain all over the 
area which will be covered by the net when it is set free; and 
you have built a bower of branches beside the spring pole 
to conceal you from the pigeons as they come down to feed. 
When the space is well filled with pigeons, you simply give 
the spring pole a hard jerk, which pulls the ends of the props 
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from under the overhang of the stakes and lets the net fly. 
‘The props, rising on end, give the net and the rope an up- 
ward fling as they pass over the pigeons and then come to 
rest on top of them. 

Here the reader who is alive to things mechanical will 
ask a question—If the rope is already tightly stretched on 
each side of the net, how will pulling the spring pole serve to 
dislodge the props from under the overhanging edge of the 
two stakes? The answer is that there is still more stretch in 
the 150-foot rope. As the part between the net and the other 
end of the rope stretches an inch or two, the props are pulled 
sidewise and fly free. Whereupon the net springs forward 
and upward with the speed of an arrow. It is a simple and 
admirable arrangement for releasing both corners of the net 
at the same instant. If one corner were to hang and stick, or 
be much belated, the pigeons could take alarm and fly away. 

It takes two men to pull the rope back and attach it to 
the props, one at each corner of the net, for in this way each 
half of the rope is given equal tension at the same time. 
Thus the two props rise straight up and come under the over- 
hang of the stakes and stay there. If one man were to try 
to tend to each corner separately, this would not be the case. 

It might seem that pulling the rope back 35 feet or more 
would be impossible with such a comparatively short spring 
pole. As a matter of fact, the pole does not have to bend 
a great deal. I have rather exaggerated the state of affairs 
in the diagram to draw attention to the action. The rope. 
being slack, comes back half way before it begins to pull 
much; and from that point the tension increases rapidly. In 
springing back into place, and over the pigeons, the latter 
half of the flight has not much pull from the pole. But there 
is much impetus from the weight of the rope; and then, at the 
end, the rope has a natural tendency to swing into place be- 
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cause it is in a hanging position. Hence the importance of 
stretching the rope just to the point where it has a tendency 
to lift one corner of the net. The pigeons’ heads are sticking 
up through the net here and there, so there is little danger 
of their getting away. And after the trapper has jerked the 
pole, he can run forward and hold the rope down. 

With a barrel or two of pigeons under the net it is no 
small task to kill them all before the net can be lifted. A 
pigeon’s skull is quite fragile, and so the trapper’s way was to 
crush each skull between thumb and forefinger, grasping 
them just over the eyes. One boy whom I interviewed—at 
least he had been a boy sixty years before—was so small 
that he did not have the necessary strength in his hands; and 
so his task was to bite each pigeon’s head with his teeth. And 
thus the millions of pigeons that inhabited the roosts of this 
country were annihilated. 

I went to the Cincinnati zoo with the expectation of see- 
ing the last passenger pigeon alive, but it had died some 
while before. There was not a mate for it in existence. 























SCANDINAVIAN MORAVIANS 
IN WISCONSIN 


JOSEPH SCHAFER 


DEAS course through continents, over seas, and like wind- 
borne embers start conflagrations wherever spiritual 
tinder intercepts them. Thus, the theological views of 
John Wycliffe of England lighted a great fire in Bohemia 
through the conditioned mind of John Huss. The Hussite 
doctrines, long and often suppressed, three centuries later 
found a favoring host in the soul of Count Zinzendorf of 
Saxony. Thence it spread over Europe and through parts of 
America, resulting in the creation of pious Moravian com- 
munities in many places. The American center was the well 
known and well loved Pennsylvania town of Bethlehem. 

Though the Moravian church antedated the reformation 
led by Luther, and its founder had anticipated many of the 
doctrines of the German reformer, it was Lutheranism that 
overran the north countries of Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, establishing itself as the official religion in each of 
these states. That left to Moravians only the opportunity to 
send missionaries into their communities in the hope of mak- 
ing Lutherans ‘Brethren-minded.’ These men were mission- 
aries of the ‘Diaspora.’ 

When, at the beginning of the year 1849, a Diaspora 
worker of Stavanger, Norway, Stephanus Due, heard a 
Macedonian cry which came from Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
asking for a pastor to shepherd the Diaspora brethren at 
that place, he appealed to certain ‘candidates’ who had just 
completed their theological studies in a Norwegian Lutheran 
seminary. All wanted to be missionaries in different parts 
of the world, several being destined to Zululand, in Africa. 
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The youngest, A. M. Iverson, was to be sent to a rigorous 
Lutheran school in Dresden. He, however, did not wish to 
go to Germany, he was inclined toward the United Brethren 
faith, and—after full consideration, much prayer, and the 
casting of the lot, a well known United Brethren device for 
ascertaining the Lord’s will—he decided in favor of the 
Milwaukee mission.’ 

With the wife he married after that decision had been 
reached, Iverson sailed for America on a small schooner 
which was nearly lost in severe storms at sea, but finally, 
June 13, 1849, landed safely at New York. Remaining only 
long enough to leave a letter for the Moravian (United 
Brethren) pastor, the Rev. O. Bigler, in New York, who 
was absent in Bethlehem attending a synodical meeting, he 
went forward with a group of Norwegian emigrants he was 
guiding, to Milwaukee, where he arrived on the twenty- 
ninth of June. 

Although the situation in the Wisconsin metropolis was 
less favorable for his work than had been represented, he 
was able, nevertheless, to assemble a group of the Brethren- 
minded whom he molded into the first Scandinavian Mora- 
vian congregation of the state, the preparatory organization 
meeting being held on Sunday, August 26, 1849, and the offi- 
cial reception of members under the auspices of the Provin- 
cial Helper’s conference of the church taking place on Mon- 
day evening, October 22, 1849. Eighteen members made up 
the original list, and of those twelve were Norwegians, four 

1This paper, for its factual basis, rests mainly upon the ‘Journal, or 
‘Brief Account of the Activity of the Evangelical Moravian Church among the 
Scandinavians in Wisconsin, by A. M. Iverson, as translated from the Norwegian 
by John Boler, 1929-30. Iverson’s ‘Account’ in the original is in the archives of 
the church at Ephraim, Door county, Wisconsin. The translation is said to have 
been approved by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Clement Hoyler of Green Bay. Iverson 
wrote the ‘Journal’ in the years 1896-99, about fifty years after the beginning of 
his mission, and he complains of the dearth of records to help him with dates, 


and so on. Evidently, it is mainly memories, supported at a number of points by 
contemporaneous records. 
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Danes, and two Swedes. The official ‘helper’ in completing 
the organization was a German missionary of the society, the 
Rev. F. Fett, who proved a powerful support to Iverson at 
that time and also later. 

When Iverson, nearly half a century after the event, 
wrote his account of these affairs, he had confessedly for- 
gotten much which if remembered would have made his 
record more realistic. For example, he gives from memory 
the motive for taking the congregation away from Milwau- 
kee and settling it in some country place. As he puts it: 


Through the course of the winter, the more experienced brothers 
and sisters had often discussed with me how much better it would be 
for the christian life in the congregation, if located in the country, as 
the city life was connected with so many dangerous temptations and it 
was generally known that some brethren who were workingmen were 
often cheated out of their wages and that they were often without work 
with depressions in business and hard times. Even the brethren who 
were sailors desired much more to live in the country than to sail on 
the lakes. 


The statement partly obscures the fact that Scandinavian 
immigrants, with relatively few exceptions, tarried in cities 
only long enough to amass the necessary means to buy land 
and begin farming. It was, of course, their general demand 
for a farming opportunity which impelled the Milwaukee 
brethren toward the country. 

The problem of where to go had not been settled when, 
in the following May (1850), Iverson was invited to Bethle- 
hem to receive ordination. But after that event, in New 
York city, he fell in with a remarkable Norwegian character, 
Nils Otto Tank. This scion of the distinguished Norwegian 
Tank family, whose father Carsten had been prominent in 
the government, seems to have been destined for a high and 
important position in Norwegian politics and administra- 
tion. But his career was altered drastically when, at Herrn- 
hut, Saxony, the homeland of the pious Count Zinzendorf, 
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he was suddenly converted to the Moravian faith. ‘Hence- 
forth,’ says H. R. Holand,’ ‘for many years we see Otto 
‘Tank, who had been reared among the bon-mots of brilliant 
salons, humbly and patiently teaching the gospel of salvation 
to tawny heathen in distant tropics.’ While the adverb 
‘humbly’ is of doubtful validity as applied to Otto Tank, it 
is true that he had gone to Surinam, Dutch Guiana, with 
the wife, Marian Frueauff, of Herrnhut, who appears to 
have been the proximate cause of his conversion. Her death 
in the tropics sent him back to Europe in 1847. 

Marrying at Amsterdam the daughter of the learned 
Dutch clergyman, the Rev. R. J. Van der Meulen, he now, 
in 1849, sailed for America, taking with him ample means 
from his paternal estate, report crediting him with possessing 
a million dollars. Meeting Iverson in New York, he (so 
Iverson says) promised to procure lands and to find work 
for the poor Scandinavians of the Milwaukee Moravian con- 
gregation. Iverson accompanied Tank to Milwaukee where, 
meeting the men of the congregation, the latter renewed his 
‘golden’ promises; then buying a fine team and carriage, and 
taking Henry Johnson as driver, brother Fett, Mrs. Tank 
and their daughter, Tank set out to seek an appropriate 
body of land for his purpose. This he found on the west 
side of Fox river, a tract of nearly a thousand acres, now a 
part of the city of Green Bay. 

On that tract, divided partly into building lots, partly 
into ten-acre farm-lots, the members of Iverson’s congrega- 
tion, about twenty-five families, with their pastor, received 
allotments in the autumn of 1850, though most of them lived 
in the Episcopalian mission building which had been made 
into a dormitory. They formed a colony that persisted till 
1853 though not in the peaceful manner appropriate to a 


*‘Nils Otto Tank,’ Wisconsin historical society Proceedings, 1908, 146-154, 
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Moravian religious commune. The blame for its disruption 
is by some placed upon Pastor Iverson, by him and others 
upon Otto Tank. 

Tank was a born aristocrat who cherished the feudal tra- 
dition. He apparently desired to establish a kind of manorial 
estate and maintain a ‘lord of the manor’ relationship to the 
people upon his woodland domain. But these nineteenth cen- 
tury Scandinavian settlers, already inoculated with the virus 
of American independence, and one and all demanding the 
privilege of individually owning land in the new world, in- 
stinctively offered passive or active resistance to the manorial 
régime. Iverson may have utterly misjudged Tank when he 
believed the latter capable of taking from the settlers the 
results of their labor and then forcing them off their lands, 
leaving the improvements as his clear profit. But much in 
the local situation, including Tank’s refusal to grant legal 
titles to the lots the people occupied, under oral contracts to 
pay ten dollars per acre or more, was out of harmony with 
their desire for a free, independent American existence. 

Without attempting to apportion the blame as between 
Tank and Iverson, but with much sympathy for the latter’s 
views—shared, be it observed, by the people of the colony 
almost without exception—let us now follow the fortunes of 
this first congregation of Scandinavian Moravian colonists 
in Wisconsin. Iverson, of course, Tank having been re- 
pudiated, became their unquestioned leader, which some be- 
lieve to have been his ambition from the outset and his prin- 
cipal reason for opposing Tank, a theory the present writer 
cannot share. 

Iverson’s account of the beginnings of trouble with Tank 
deserves to be given in his own words: 


Different brothers began to tell me confidentially that they received 
no edification in listening to Bro. Tank’s addresses, but found them cold 
and incapable of making an impression. However, this was not the 
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worst, for now began a heavy trial touching our temporal affairs. . . . 
At the time of the decision to assign tracts of farm land and lots in town 
to the various brethren, everything was arranged orally and Tank stated 
at the time, that no written contract was necessary between brethren. 
All of Tank’s promises with reference to assistance were only oral. 
At first some of the more experienced brethren were not wholly sat- 
isfied with such a loose method of doing things, nor was Bro. Fett, but 
I said that it was my hope that Bro. Tank would keep his word and his 
promises. But, unfortunately, it soon developed and became very plain 
that Tank made first one change and then another in his arrangements 
as regards land and lots and other details, and as time went on these 
changes became more important. If a brother made a reasonable objec- 
tion and reminded Tank about the original arrangements, terms and 
promises, he flew into a snorting rage and was unwilling to make any- 


thing right. 


The brethren appealed to Iverson, he says, and he remon- 
strated with Tank. But Tank 


became angry again and would make no concessions and even used insult- 
ing language against the brethren. The matter grew worse until finally 
the land deal seemed so hopeless, judging by Tank’s last statements, that 
all our brethren, including Bro. Fett, understood clearly that it would 
never be possible for them to pay for their land or their lots, but that 
they would remain the property of Tank forever, and that all their 
drudgery would benefit Tank only. 


A committee of the leading members, not including Iver- 
son evidently, was appointed to demand from Tank ‘written 
and legal contracts’ as originally agreed. This demand pro- 
duced a tempestuous scene, but Tank finally agreed to it 
and appointed a day for the men to call for their contracts. 
The brethren were on hand at the time set, waited long be- 


fore they were permitted to see Tank, and when he ap- 
peared 


he was in a furious mood and in a thunderous voice he shouted that he 
never would give anyone a written contract for land or lots and that they 
would have to be governed accordingly. It didn’t help in the least that 
a brother reminded him about his promise made four days ago. He left 
them as a madman and slammed the door behind him. Deeply dis- 
couraged, our brethren were compelled to leave without having ac- 
complished anything. 
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The whole gathering came over to the mission-house and in my 


presence they told the whole story about the sad ending and the grave 
question now arose: ‘What was to be done?’ 


There is some obscurity in the above account. But it 
probably means that Tank had agreed, orally, to lease lots 
of land to individuals with the privilege of paying for them 
at given rates later, and thus ultimately owning them in fee 
simple. When Tank refused to abide by those understood 
terms, the settlers felt it was no longer possible to do busi- 
ness with him. 

A meeting was arranged for, by Iverson and Fett—who 
was privy to all this business—and, after prayerful consid- 
eration and a free interchange of views, it was fully agreed 
that no further reliance on Tank was justified; that a com- 
plete separation from him was the only proper course. They, 
however, petitioned him to take back all the properties and 
to give a detailed accounting. ‘But this resulted in much 
loss, especially to some brethren.’ Iverson does not explain 
how the ‘much loss’ occurred, but it is evident from his state- 
ment that Tank made an accounting with the lot-holders, 
which was one of the main points at issue. 

The German pastor, Fett, sustained Iverson in his re- 
port of these proceedings as made to the Moravian church 
heads at Bethlehem, which is a strong reason for accepting 
his view of the imbroglio rather than that of Tank. Iverson 
says that Tank later showed himself bitterly opposed to 
Fett while manifesting friendliness toward Iverson and some 
others. Tank went so far, he says, as to prefer charges 
against Fett in a letter to the church fathers which charges, 
when reported back, were solemnly pronounced false in a 
paper signed by all the men of the Scandinavian congrega- 
tion. That paper was sent-on to Bethlehem. 

These events occurred as early as 1851. It was not, how- 
ever, till 1853 that Iverson found for his people a new do- 
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main in the forest of Door county. Most of the land was 
heavily timbered with hardwoods, betokening fertile soil. 
They divided it much as did Tank, building lots along the 
waterfront, and ten-acre farm-lots farther back. Here, after 
much severe labor as explorer and pioneer, Iverson planted 
his own Ephraim which, unlike Otto Tank’s Ephraim, exists 
to this day. 

The difficulties with Tank occurred, or were terminated, 
early in the year 1851. From that time the members of Iver- 
son’s small colony were thrown upon their own resources 
and lived as they could, each family in such rented quarters 
as it could get and depending upon such mode of earning as 
was available. Some, Iverson tells us, had to go to distant 
places in order to find the means of livelihood. Again there 
was talk about buying lands, especially cheap government 
lands, but no one had the means for that purpose. How- 
ever, in the end help came in a way to shed a very clear light 
upon the relations between Tank and his erstwhile colonists. 

The proof that Iverson’s view of the difficulties with 
Tank was the version accepted by the Bethlehem fathers 
thereby becomes conclusive. And, if there had been any 
doubt about the facts, Tank, a rich and very influential 
member of the church and a regularly commissioned mission- 
ary, should have been almost certain to have the society’s 
favoring opinion. As it was, a distinguished and venerable 
leader of the church in Bethlehem, the Rev. H. A. Schultz, 
proffered to Iverson the loan of $500 with which to buy land, 
and it was that loan which made possible the acquisition of 
the new domain, entered by him at the land office in Me- 
nasha. 

The loan was made on most generous terms. Iverson, in 
turn, was generous with the settlers who bought building and 
farm-lots, all transactions being on a no-profit basis. By in- 
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vesting a portion of his $500 in several soldiers’ land war- 
rants, the thrifty pastor was even enabled to make his money 
go farther than by paying it out directly for land at the 
minimum price of $1.25 per acre. He purchased 42454 
acres. The legal proofs he bore away from Menasha of that 
purchase brought contentment and joy to the brethren. 

The economic basis of the settlement was fishing and 
forestry. Some of the people devoted much time and skill to 
fishing, in the winter making openings in the ice for the pur- 
pose, and selling their fish at first in Green Bay. Most of 
them, however, had considerable timber on their farm-lots 
which must be cleared off in the course of making fields. 
Some of it was cedar, and it was found that large quantities 
of cedar fence-posts could be marketed. Later piling, shakes, 
railway ties, and so on were sold through steamers tying up 
at the little wharf built at the foot of their village. 

Iverson disclosed his possession of a considerable variety 
of practical skills. He had built a good boat with his own 
hands, which he used in the exploring voyages. He selected 
the colony’s lands, aided by experienced farmers. He sur- 
veyed the domain and made a tentative plat which proved 
accurate enough for a scientific survey. He was agent of 
the colony in contracting for and delivering various kinds 
of timber products. He was school superintendent of the 
township. Finally, he was the architect of their church 
building and one of the carpenters who built it. As a settler 
and farmer with the rest, he chopped, grubbed, broke up 
land, and grew crops. He joined in all the common enter- 
prises. In a word, strikingly in contrast to Tank, who was 
always aloof, cold, lonely, aristocratic in his relations with 
them, though obviously never for a moment forgetting his 
vocation as their spiritual head. 
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As a preacher, judging from his own account in the 
book written by him, he was tremendously vital. Speaking 
always without notes, and ‘in a loud voice,’ he strove to 
make his hearers conscious of sin, of repentance, and atone- 
ment through Jesus Christ. While he severely criticised the 
Methodists for their ranting, and the Lutherans for their 
cold, stiff attitude toward religion, he was certainly in his 
practice nearer the former than the latter. Indeed, the mea- 
sure of success in his meetings would seem to have been the 
dearth or abundance of tears shed both by himself and by 
the congregation. No move, secular or religious, was under- 
taken without previous resort to ‘burning prayer.’ 

Also, despite his practical bent, he was a mystic. He ex- 
pected the Lord’s intercession in all things. When he was 
very sick and apparently quite unable to carry on at church, 
or even to walk to the meeting place, prayer was answered 
so miraculously that a long-standing illness was sloughed 
off in a moment of time. When the people of Cooperstown, 
seeing the plight he was in, gave him a new pair of boots, and 
these—as their nature is—being tight, produced the most 
excruciating pain in his feet on the return journey, prayer 
brought complete and absolute relief, notwithstanding that 
he found on arriving at home the skin worn off of both heels! 
When he was walking a long, hard way through the woods 
and fainted for want of water, the spirit made him mount a 
huge log lying by the roadside from the top of which he es- 
pied a beautiful, cold spring which had he walked quietly 
along the highway would have been completely hidden from 
sight. Thus, he lived to reach home when otherwise he might 
have perished on the road. 

Another trait of this demonstrably good and pious man 
was an apparent inability to work harmoniously with rival 
seekers of Scandinavian souls. For the Lutheranizing M. 
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Olson, who was the cause of Iverson coming to Milwaukee, 
he had little sympathy. For the adherent of the cult of bap- 
tism, a troubling spirit at Sturgeon Bay, he manifested a 
strong dislike. So long as he had a mission field all to him- 
self he was content; as soon as others, with equal rights, en- 
tered it to share the glory of converting sinners, Iverson be- 
came unhappy. It was always hard for him to ‘take it.’ 

Ephraim itself, which was peculiarly his own creation, 
was the apple of his eye. There he labored most happily, 
built up a small but permanent church, molded a commun- 
ity of reasonably like-minded religionists, and had among 
them many very dear and precious friends. He looked after 
his people in health and sickness. As a rule, the unity of 
the church at that place was affectingly complete, but at 
times the ‘evil one’ would sow discord among the people and 
that called for especially fervent prayers and much patience. 
He remained at the head of the Ephraim church, most of the 
time in residence, until the middle of the year 1864, when 
he became pastor of the churches at Leland and Mission 
Point (Norway), in La Salle county, [llinois. 

During the period of this first pastorate, Iverson visited 
as regularly as possible the two stations, New Denmark and 
Mishicott, the first in Brown county, the second in Mani- 
towoc, and about fifteen miles apart. He generally made 
his visits on foot at the cost of great labor and much weari- 
ness; yet, he never complained of the amount of work in- 
volved. The removal from Ephraim was hastened by some 
dissatisfaction within the congregation. He says, after giv- 
ing an account of the negotiations regarding the Illinois mis- 
sion: ‘I now advised the congregation in Ephraim that it 
was my intention soon to remove to Illinois. Some brethren 
listened to this news with deep regret; others were perhaps 
well satisfied with the change.’ The harmony which once 
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had prevailed was to some extent broken up. “The arch- 
enemy tried to create discord wherever possible. Among 
other difficulties a Lutheran preacher, Bjorn, had come to 
Ephraim, who had caused the secession from the church of 
many of the Lutheran-minded! 

Iverson, to be sure, was above the worldly emotion of 
revenge. But it must be said he recouped himself against 
the Lutherans in the Illinois field, where his congregations, 
at Leland and Norway, were made up largely of seceders 
from former Lutheran bodies. He, however, was not per- 
mitted long to enjoy his stay among those well-to-do Nor- 
wegian farmers, for his health gave way in the prairie cli- 
mate. It seems almost unbelievable that a man who had 
braved the cold and deep snows of Green Bay and the 
Door peninsula for fifteen years, should have fallen a victim 
to the blasts and blizzards of northern Illinois. But so it was. 
“The terrible and bitterly cold storms of the prairies,’ says 
the narrator, ‘were much harder for me to endure than the 
intense cold of northern Wisconsin.’ Iverson after the lapse 
of a single year was already thinking of a return to the Bay 
country, or at all events, a change from his Illinois pastorate. 

It is not entirely clear that climate was the sole cause of 
his resolution to leave Illinois. At least, other matters there 
were to disturb his equanimity. ‘In this village of Leland 
and vicinity,’ he says, ‘there resided some Scandinavian 
Methodists, who had a local minister and a small church, 
but it was impossible for me to work with them partly be- 
cause of their great noise and outcry in their revivals, which 
became unseemly disorderly, and also partly because of their 
peculiar teaching concerning freedom from sin and perfec- 
tion &c.’ There were rival ‘revivals,’ and doubtless consid- 
erable disunity developed in the community. 
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Though the congregations at Leland and at Norway, 
from Iverson’s account, must have been practically unani- 
mous in their desire to have him remain, promising that if 
he would do so they would gladly become members of a 
United Brethren church, he decided to leave. The call came 
from the Brethren-minded in Green Bay, and in Septem- 
ber, 1866, after an absence in the south of little more than 
two years, Iverson was back among the Scandinavians 
whom he had known so intimately in earlier days. With 
them he organized, September 22, 1866, the third United 
Brethren church of the Scandinavians in Wisconsin, the 
first being Ephraim, the second Sturgeon Bay. The Stur- 
geon Bay church was organized while he was still pastor at 
Ephraim. At Sturgeon Bay, too, he was instrumental in 
securing the erection of a church building and dedicating it. 

In the late fall of 1867 the congregation in Green Bay 
began work on a church building which was completed at 
the end of February, 1869, and dedicated with the aid of 
Pastor Groenfeldt of Ephraim. Iverson calls it a ‘beautiful 
church.’ Again, he seems to have had much to do with 
planning the structure, he solicited subscriptions for it first 
at home and later in the East, and with his own hands he 
made the pulpit. A great revival took place at the close of 
1869. But difficulties were encountered, this time from a 
young Swedish Methodist who strove to lead off some of 
the new converts to the Methodist church. 

The young man in question, having gone to Chicago, at 
first stirred up the Methodists there to send a couple of 
Danish revivalists to Green Bay who labored for a time with 
but little result. Later he himself returned as a preacher, 
labored enthusiastically, held a noisy revival, and advertised 
that thirty-five converts had been made. Iverson writes: 
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About three weeks after this announcement, one of our members 
went to the meeting on a certain Sunday and at this meeting he was 
amazed to learn from the speaker, who bemoaned the fact, that thirty 
persons, his whole converted flock, could now be found only in saloons, 
at dances and at card parties—totally fallen—and that only one had 


remained faithful. This was a pitiful outcome, but perhaps what might 
be expected. 


However, the Swedish zealot did succeed in organizing a 
small Methodist church which persisted about eight years. 
Then some went over to the Adventists, ‘and a few returned 
to us, meeker and wiser.’ Iverson is, of course, not unique 
in his want of sympathy with religious workers of other views 
and different methods, but he reveals himself as a very de- 
termined, uncompromising sectary. 

Iverson served the Green Bay church for sixteen years. 
until the early months of 1883. He confesses: 


This imperfect service closed in deep gloom and intense sorrow. . . . 
I had written the management of the church in Bethlehem more than 
once, requesting them to transfer me to some other field of labor and if 
they had acceded to this important and serious demand it would have 
been incomparably better for me and equally as well for the Master’s 
service—but they didn’t act in time. My many sins of omission and 
mistakes I need not recount here as I have meekly and seriously up to 
that time asked brethren, the congregation and the management of the 
church to forgive me. To what extent this was done, in a brotherly way, 
God the Omniscient, knows. But one thing I know to my implacable 
[stc!] comfort, of which no one can rob me, and that is that the great 
faithful Friend of Sinners and Savior Himself, out of his unspeakable 
mercy, forgave me for all my shortcomings and sins and washed me 
white in the blood of the Lamb, after my repeated prayers. 


The Memoir* closes with the prayer: ‘May the old Mora- 
vian church[es] of dear Ephraim, Sturgeon Bay and Fort 
Howard [Green Bay] continue to live. Amen.’ 


*Iverson’s book is so charged with emotionalism, and contains so many 
strictures on fellow-workers, made no doubt in good faith but under the stress 
of deep feeling, that it would be undesirable to publish it as a document. For 
that reason it was felt to be better to prepare this brief relation outlining his 
career and accomplishments. His work and character deserve some permanent 
record for, as the Rt. Rev. Clement Hoyler says, he was a man ‘who made a 
definite contribution to the history of a part of Wisconsin.’ 




















“THEM’S THEY’ 
THE STORY OF MONCHES, WISCONSIN 


Rev. Lincotn F. WHELAN 


I" is a small, century-old settlement in Wisconsin stretch- 
ing along the dusty road that divides Washington and 
Waukesha counties. Like a tired child this sleepy, little vil- 
lage sprawls over the townships of Erin and Merton. Not- 
withstanding its hundred years of existence this offspring 
of old Ireland, in the simplicity of its character and of its 
reactions, is infantine in its manner, its innocence, its harm- 
lessness. Its dutifulness is childlike. The childlike reactions 
render it as pleasing to the heart, as the month of June makes 
it pleasing to the eye. In vain will you scan the map for the 
location of this peaceful valley and the town of Monches. 
Each recurring visit to my old home town, emphasizes 
the truth of the picture that likens it to a tired child resting 
in a quiet valley—a carefree child whose tousled head is 
pillowed on the green hills that tilt upward and ever upward 
until the tips touch the high peak of Holy hill. Hundreds 
of pilgrims, year after year, come to the Carmelite monastery 
that crowns that hilltop, some to meditate, others to marvel 
at the beautiful landscape seen from its summit. If all these 
people looked to the southward across the green landscape, 
few would realize that folded away in the valleys below and 
hidden in this kettle moraine country is a settlement of peo- 
ple with a unique history, let us say with a story of economic, 
of political, of educational, and of religious experiences of 
real interest to Wisconsin. So far as I have ascertained, no 
one has taken the trouble to search the moldy records to 
transcribe the traditions and to write the story of these peo- 
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ple, of their simple lives, their love for the land, and their 
deep attachment to their homes. 

This story of Monches might have some appeal to erst- 
while inhabitants of Monches and, likewise be of passing in- 
terest to students of this state’s history, where time and mi- 
gration have turned many small inland places back into the 
poet’s “Deserted Village.’ Monches was caught in this mi- 
gration of population drifting westward, drifting away but 
leaving behind some traces of history and many stories. For 
the magic of once-upon-a-time seems best fitted for telling 
the political, religious, and educational efforts of these good 
people. Why these Irish immigrants came to Monches, a 
little of what they did and said, and a bit about whither they 
went is the gist of this story. 


THE COMING 


From the census of 1850 may be gathered an indication 
that the first settlers of these lands were originally ticketed 
to America, but without Monches or Milwaukee as a ter- 
minus. For that census, in its records of the first families 
of these parts, reveals that many stopped on the way at vary- 
ing places in the East where were born their first children. 
It mattered not where these stops were made, in New York 
City, Boston, or at Troy, the early crossroads of that Irish 
immigrant tide to the West can be charted from the census 
of 1850. 

It was natural that these Irish sought their own people. 
It was from them they received their first contacts with 
American life, from them they heard of the anti-Irish Know- 
nothing attitudes of certain political parties, and were im- 
bued with the belief that real Americanism, real liberty, and 
complete escape from government tyranny could be had 
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only through one party, so like practically all early Irish im- 
migrants the farmer pioneers of Monches were Democrats. 

Any student with knowledge of the character of the soil 
of that section will be puzzled to give a reason for the entry 
by so many Irish settlers of these lands, as revealed by the 
early records of the United States land office at Milwaukee. 
To reach the Monches area by the usual routes of travel, pio- 
neers must pass some of the most fertile farm lands of east- 
ern Wisconsin. These finer farms were available to these 
settlers at the same price as the lands they entered. No rea- 
son for their coming to Monches will be found in these old 
and cold records. However, local tradition gives an accurate 
portrayal of the wiles and influence of one Michael Lynch, 
who for a small fee directed the destinies and blinded these 
immigrants to the merits of other locations. Years after- 
ward with their hard, disappointing experiences back of 
them, one of these pioneers said of Lynch: “He had enough 
mouth for two rows of teeth.’ Chaucer could not describe a 
character more completely. It was Lynch’s glib tongue 
rather than the character of the soil that accounted for the 
beginning of this settlement and that at Monches in 1842 
there were found the following families: 


John Beston Bernard McConville 
William Courtney William McGrath 
Thomas Fitzgerald William Mountain 
Jeremiah Flynn James Murphy 
Michael Gallaher Andrew Shields 
Patrick Gallaher John Shields 

John Grady Michael Shields 
James Keneally John Sullivan 

John Kinney John Whelan 
James Lynch Peter Whelan 


John Lynch 


Land, at this time, was generally ten shillings per acre— 
one dollar and a quarter—so priced by the government. 
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When asked why these pioneers passed by the fine, level 
farm lands around Pewaukee, Hartland, and North Lake to 
come into the rough hill country around Monches, the old- 
timers invariably answered: ‘We didn’t come half way across 
the continent to be “bog-trotters”!’ Coming off the lowlands 
of Ireland, they had reason to dread floods, for flooded fields 
meant famine, and famine filled the cemetery with green 
graves. ‘They vividly remembered the potato famines of the 
‘Old Sod,’ so heeding the blarney-tongued Land Agent 
Lynch, they marched onto the ‘high ground’ that was to be 
Monches. 

Here they found the two products of Mother Nature all 
pioneers sought—wood and water. Many among them were 
even impressed by the rough, stony land, for knowing next 
to nothing about farming, they somewhere got the notion 
that stones are a sign of fertile soil. One suspects Agent 
Lynch may have been responsible for this fairy touch. At 
least there is no account of any effort of his to disabuse 
their minds of this notion. Stone piles and stone fences are 
the monuments to the back-breaking price pioneers paid to 
clear the land. There is yet a further fact that decided these 
Irish to settle Monches. At that time the word had gotten 
around that a canal was to be built by ‘the government’ be- 
tween Lake Michigan and the Rock river. The proposed 
canal was to be routed through the Fisher flats area what is 
now North Lake. Beneath this gossip was the whisper 
that every second section of land was to become the per- 
sonal property of the canal operators. Now, these poor 
Irish immigrants had traveled many a weary mile seeking a 
quiet homestead. In native Ireland they never experienced 
any good reason to look upon the government with anything 
but suspicion, so rather than risk another encounter with the 
powers-that-be, they settled in Monches away from the 
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area in question. Their fears had some foundation for in 
1898, when the Milwaukee and Superior railway company 
laid the track through North Lake, the farmers went to the 
court and spent much money seeking to get what they felt 
was a just price for the land condemned for the railroad 
right-of-way. 

These are a few reasons ‘from the head’ why the Irish 
settled in Monches. But, beyond all this was one reason from 
the heart. The countryside, with its green hills and valleys, 
looked like the old homeland across the sea. Let a story 
speak their mind. One glorious June morning some years 
ago a young man and his aged uncle strolled along Highway 
K that meanders southward through the lovely valley. The 
boy asked the aged man the old, old question why the pio- 
neers paused here. The old gentleman stopped, looked at 
the peaceful scene below, and as his eye followed the wide 
sweep of his arm as if to take in the whole of the visible 
country, he firmly but simply said: ‘Could any man make a 
mistake by stopping here?’ 


THE STAYING 


It is now an almost forgotten fact that the village was 
originally called O’Connellsville, so named after the great 
Irish emancipator, Daniel O’Connell, who at this period 
was at the very peak of his popularity. In his last will and 
testament, O’Connell gave ‘his soul to God, his heart to 
Rome, and his body to beloved Ireland.’ But the great 
Daniel never dreamed his name had been given to the little 
Irish settlement in the heart of Wisconsin far beyond the 
seas. Such a dream would have been a nightmare if Daniel 
ever knew how his noble name was displaced by that of a 
more or less savage Indian named Monches. 
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The change in names came about legally—but with and 
like lightning. The name O’Connellsville went unquestioned 
for some time. Probably it would have remained unchal- 
lenged till the very crack of doom had no movement been 
promoted to establish a post office in the village and had the 
rains not come one ill-fated night in the spring of 1848. 

Mrs. John Purtell contended our village in these early 
days was on the original mail route between Milwaukee and 
Juneau. She should know because, according to the United 
States Register, her husband was postmaster for many years. 
This Register was published every two years. Monches was 
mentioned for the first time in the issue dated September 30, 
1849. 

This renaming of the village was the result of a sudden 
political move at a meeting scheduled to be held in the mill 
to suggest a nominee for postmaster and to forward his name 
to the post office department. Wisconsin territory became a 
state in 1848. This meeting was held in the spring of that 
year. There was no suggestion of a change of village name 
in the notice of this meeting. It goes without saying that the 
Irish could think of no name more appropriate than O’Con- 
nellsville. However, the Saturday night of the meeting came 
and with it a sudden thunderstorm, so severe that almost 
everyone refrained from venturing out. This was not only 
because of the storm, but because it was assumed no business 
would be transacted other than to nominate a postmaster. 
There never had been a whisper of a desire to ehange the 
name of the village. If there had been, those Irish would 
have been out ‘to a man.’ Only three men were at the mill 
meeting, Henry Kuntz, the Swiss miller, John D. Hartley, 
and John Whipp, ‘both Britishers.’ On this very night these 
fatal three voted O’Connellsville out of the record and off 
the banks of the Oconomowoc river. John D. Hartley was 
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immediately nominated to the postmaster’s position. For the 
new office, the name ‘Monches’ was proposed. All ballots 
are gone, but heavy odds are offered that ‘the divil wouldn’t 
shake dice for dear old Daniel’s chance ’mongst them three.’ 
At any rate, his Satanic Majesty would have lost, for then 
and there O’Connellsville became Monches—thanks to a 
cloudburst, one dead Indian, and two very clever, young 
Englishmen. Came the rain and the usual dawn and, when 
word of the new name greeted the churchgoers on the fol- 
lowing morning as they assembled before and after mass, 
there were many muttered threats about ‘showing them three 
a thing or two’—but nothing came of this small talk save a 
little post office and less mail. After all, the name was aptly 
chosen. We owe at least the honor of a memoir to the Indian, 
for the only relic we have of the red man today is Indian 
summer, and even that would be stolen for a souvenir if ever 
it could be recognized. 

The old Indian, Monches, was not a chief, but a half- 
strain, part Potawatomi and part Chippewa. He is buried 
on Blanket hill, a spot located on the Hartley farm. The 
graves of the good Indian and his little daughter face across 
the Oconomowoc river overlooking the little town that bears 
his name. These graves were robbed some years ago, but 
the less said of that the better, other than that it evidences 
the fact that the white man’s burden is still the white man. 
There should be some monument to mark his grave. 

Mail came to the office twice each week, but there was no 
house delivery, so each person had to call at the office to see 
if mail addressed to him had been received. In the late six- 
ties, after the Civil war, it was a fad to include in the address 
of all gentlemen’s mail ‘Esquire,’ for example, ‘Senator Pat- 
rick Toland, Esquire. The postmaster, when reading the 


1Patrick Toland was a member of the state assembly in 1849. Toland 
prairie, near Hartford, is named for him. 
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names of those for whom mail had been received, always 
gave an extra flourish to the ‘Esquire.’ 

Now, old Mrs. Ganan while doing her shopping in the 
store had often hankered for the honorable title of esquire, 
because she appeared at the window one day and in a loud 
voice demanded: ‘Peter, be there any mail for the Widow 
Ganan, Esquire?’ 

The early records are rather confused, but it seems 
John D. Hartley, the first postmaster, kept the post until 
December 5, 1849. His compensation was $4.28 with $5.28 
as ‘net proceeds.’ No explanation is offered as to what is 
meant by net proceeds. John Whipp succeeded Postmaster 
Hartley. There was no rural free delivery in those days, 
but a Star route contract was awarded to the lowest bidder, 
who would call for the mail at the railway station and de- 
liver it to Monches. Late in 1898, the Monches scribe re- 
ports: ‘Our mail comes to North Lake over the Milwaukee 
and Superior R.R. in place of to Hartland on the St. Paul 
Road. Jas. Flynn of North Lake has secured the contract of 
hauling the mail for one year.” 

In 1851, Patrick O’Reilly became postmaster and held 
the office for about ten years. Death suddenly removed his 
name from the Register, and John Whipp returned to the 
office in 1863. His compensation is shown as $27.84, with a 
balance due the United States of $10.97. On September 30, 
1866, he was succeeded by John Purtell, who continued to 
serve with a constantly rising compensation until 1889, when 
Peter Whelan took over the work. In 1895, John Purtell 
was appointed for a second time and served until 1899, then 
Dr. B. L. Campbell took charge, for a few months. The 
Hartford newspaper editor writes: “The Post Office was 
removed last week from Dr. Campbell’s residence to Peter 


* Hartford Times, July 21, 1898. 
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Whelan’s. The Doctor was appointed postmaster a year 
and a half ago, but resigned last fall as it was somewhat 
inconvenient to attend the post office and practice his pro- 
fession.”® 

These frequent changes of postmasters were the result, 
not of mismanagement, but of politics. In years gone by, 
postmasters were changed whenever a new president was 
sworn into office. This was especially true when one political 
party was going out and the other party was coming into 
power. 

The small town is the nation in miniature. This almost 
constant going in and out of office under the spoils system 
was an abuse of political power, but it provided the country 
people with enough ammunition for gossip to while away 
the long winter evenings. Some of these crossroad conversa- 
tions and stories have been put into this rambling history. 

Senator Chester EK. Dempsey now possesses the hand- 
made desk used as the first post office file. The desk was 
made by Frank Polit, an ex-printer from Pennsylvania, who 
came West for his health. Polit was an expert cabinet maker, 
and he helped build the first frame church in Monches. This 
old structure was replaced in 1920 by an attractive Lannon 
stone church, built during the pastorate of Father William 
Mahoney, now of St. Raphael’s in Madison. 

While the village was named in a somewhat hectic man- 
ner, the township of Erin was given its name in a far more 
formal fashion. So states a history of Washington county: 


At a meeting of a half dozen of the settlers, for the purpose of 
naming the town, at which the Rev. Father Condig [Kundig] presided, 
. . . Mr. [John] Whelan remembers that Mr. James Kenea[1l]ly, the 
two William Mount[a]lins, and a Mr. McCormick were present.* 


* Ibid., March 1, 1900. 

* History of Washington and Ozaukee Counties, Wisconsin (Chicago, Western 
historical company, 1881), 732. 

The Rev. Martin Kundig, referred to above, was one of the seven priests 
who cared for the Catholics in Wisconsin when Bishop Henni came to Milwaukee 
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During this session John Whelan proposed the name ‘Erin’ 
for the township. He was scarcely seated before Keneally, 
Mountain, and McCormick had voiced their hearty seconds. 
‘Big’ and ‘Little’ Messrs. Mountain were from Kerry— 
or Thompson, near Hartford. The land in the northern sec- 
tions of the township was taken up by the immigrants from 
County Kerry in Ireland. The village of Thompson is still 
called Kerry, but Monches was settled by the ‘Killarney 
crowd.’ Little love was lost between them. In fact, the Civil 
war was done in miniature 


When Gartland, in frenzy a pistol did draw, 
On Kelly, the scion of Erin Go Braugh. 


The lawsuit for assault was to be tried before Justice 
LeCount, who likewise edited the Hartford Times. LeCount 
was no more popular than the mine-run of country editors, 
so the contestants demanded another judge. However, 
LeCount evened the score by publishing a long story, in 
rhyme, on the affair of Gartland versus Kelly. The verses 
are still sung at gatherings in the community. 

Though the people differed on points of law, they were 
all one politically. The town of Erin was the ‘Banner Town’ 
—always solidly Democratic. For many years only one Re- 
publican vote was cast in the town; the author of that ballot 
often said: ‘I saved the union more than once.’ 

It seems this Irish allegiance to the Democratic party 
is partly explainable by economic conditions in the beginning 
and loyalty to tradition thereafter. To one way of thinking, 


in 1844. Father Kundig was born in Switzerland, studied theology in Rome, 
and was advised to be a missionary in America by Christian Brentano, brother of 
the celebrated Italian poet. He was ordained in Bardstown, Kentucky, in 1829. 
Father Kundig through his reports was a potent factor in promoting the selec- 
tion of Milwaukee as the episcopal see of the diocese. Through a special effort 
on St. Patrick’s day, 1843, Milwaukee was designated as such, despite the fact 
that Prairie du Chien and Madison each hoped and strove to be selected. 
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this much mooted question about the allegiance of the Irish 
to the Democratic party simmers down to the simple saying: 
“Vote as your old man voted.’ Such is the political analysis 
one pioneer gave me. 

Beneath this traditional leaning to the Democratic party 
lurked the strange suspicion in the Celtic mind that the Re- 
publicans favored the Know-nothings. Unfounded or not, 
the suspicion lived in the locality till the turn of the century. 
One pioneer put it thus: ‘Only one non-Democrat ever got 
into office and that was a mistake. We didn’t know till after 
the votes were counted that he wasn’t one of us.’ 

During Civil war days it was almost impossible to get a 
man to take the census in the town of Erin. The people were 
angered at the wartime rise in prices; and a few among them 
enlisted in the northern army. Even the untimely death of 
President Lincoln brought not too many tears. The same 
opposition carried over into Spanish-American war days. 
The local correspondent to the Hartford Times wrote that 
‘certain narrow gauged, pin-headed Republicans allude with 
pride to the fact that the price of eggs has doubled between 
July and January on account of the Dingley Tariff Bill, 
. . . but then some people don’t care what they say anyhow!’ 
This last line is still true, for a native ne’er-do-well, reading 
the account, remarked: ‘I ain’t got any money in these 
pants—and these are the only pants I got.’ 

The local correspondent’s cryptic pen was dipped against 
the village shoemaker, Mr. R. Lustig. Writing, bitterly, in 
1900, the scribe said that, ‘. . . a number of our leading poli- 
ticians attended a speech delivered by R. Lustig last Satur- 
day night. This is the second speech the man has delivered 
in the last two weeks, and by now he has convinced his listen- 
ers that he understands patching shoes far better than poli- 
ties!’ 
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Beyond being a backyard squabble, these items seem to 
indicate that the Irish, who are forever accused of being 
*“agin” the government,’ have been known to prefer peace. 

Certainly, these pioneers were better at politics than 
farming. The local saying has it: ‘As farmers they were no 
good for king or country!’ This in part explains why many 
of the abandoned or ‘ghost’ parishes in the diocese of Mil- 
waukee were generally of Irish origin. 

But now, to better things than politics and politicians. 
These Irish settled in Monches (O’Connellsville), and they 
were wedded to the valley by a variety of events, including 
the building of a log church in 1842, under the guidance of 
Father Martin Kundig, and the opening of the mill by 
Henry Kuntz. Oddly enough, the stalwart efforts of two 
Teutons, Father Kundig and Miller Kuntz, did more than 
anything else to establish this community that was over- 
whelmingly Irish, according to the census of 1850. While 
the log church was being built, Father Kundig and later 
Father Thomas Morrissey said mass in the home of William 
McGrath (the Joseph Whelan homestead) and also at the 
Bernard McConville house up near the little lakes where the 
land, so the saying goes, was ‘so poor a crow was never 
known to light there.’ 

Crows came; so did the terrible cholera epidemic of 
1844-45. The first victim was a little lad named Philip 
Kinney, who died and was buried in the eastern corner of his 
father’s farm. That is why St. John’s cemetery was located 
two miles north of the church, and it is still called ‘Kinney’s 
acre. The people petitioned Archbishop Henni for per- 
mission to transfer the cemetery to the village, but the Arch- 
bishop denied the request, saying the town might grow. 
Indeed, at that very time, the surveyors were discussing an 
interurban line from Milwaukee to Hartford via Holy hill. 
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The old cemetery is remarkable for five fir trees that 
were the ‘monuments’ marking the graves of a fine pioneer 
family who could then afford no other headstone. If these 
trees could talk, I am sure they would tell the neatest com- 
pliment ever given to a departed friend. A beloved member 
of the community had just been buried. According to an 
old custom ‘the men neighbors’ covered the grave. The quiet- 
ness was broken by this remark: ‘It would be a very ig- 
norant fly who would dare light on this good man,’ a fair 
example of a pioneer’s elegy in a country churchyard. 

So the church, the cemetery, and the mill are the pivotal 
points around which this Irish community revolved and 
remained. ‘We could never have stayed if Old Man Kuntz 
failed us,’ is the saying still heard, ‘for no man can make a 
living with just a “Poverty Mall.” ’ The Poverty Mall, by 
the way, was the pioneers’ pet name for the flail which was 
used to separate the grain from the sheaves. The flail became 
a symbol of hard times for the pioneers, who aptly named it 
the ‘Poverty Mall.’ 

In 1868, the Burg family came down from Schlesinger- 
ville (Slinger) and took over the flour milling business in 
Monches. In 1880, the Burgs installed a then modern roller 
mill. It remains as one of the few water powered mills still 
used in the state. 

The original mill wheel was imported from France by 
Henry Kuntz. Miller Kuntz was something of a small town 
genius as you can see for yourself by examining some of the 
handmade pulleys he fashioned from oak. A few of these 
pulleys are still used in the old ‘Red mill,’ useful relics of 
another day. 
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’ 


THE GOING 


There is an old Celtic saying: “I'wenty years a-growing, 
twenty years a-living, and twenty years a-dying.’ That say- 
ing sums up the history of the Irish settlement at Monches. 
Moored and anchored to the place by church, cemetery, and 
mill, many local citizens slipped the anchor of circumstances 
and drifted away like the ‘wild geese of Erin’ that they were. 
Where? It is not easy to say. The cemetery, ‘Kinney’s acre,’ 
claimed uncounted numbers. Many moved to near-by Mil- 
waukee, a few went to Chicago, and in the post-Civil war 
period many families went westward. A number of circum- 
stances forced them from the chosen site, not the least of 
which was the small farms, averaging in size about eighty 
acres. These farms with gravel subsoil and light topsoil were 
too small to provide work and food for the large families, 
so some of the children, almost out of necessity, went away 
from home seeking employment. Others were inspired to 
higher learning by the oddest character in all the country- 
side, Old Featherstone, the county schoolmaster. Versatile 
Featherstone knew reading, writing, arithmetic, Latin and 
Greek, and when to use a hickory stick, and how to make 
poor poetry, including the familiar old rhyme inspired on 
finding Tade Manning’s writing book on the school grounds: 


Tade Manning’s copybook, dated, 
If it wasn’t for me the hogs might have ate it. 


Bad poetry to be sure, but testimony that the exacting 
Featherstone trained some remarkably fine penmen via the 
old ‘copy book.’ Through inspiration and frequent applica- 
tion of the stick, the old schoolmaster started the trend away 
to school and the trek to the various professions. Dr. Frank 
Donnelly, who for over forty years had been county doctor 
for all the area, lately gave me a list of lads who were given 
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a diploma from Old Town Eight school, now poetically 
called Center Oak school. / 


* From District No. 4, town of Merton, Waukesha 
county, since 1891: 


8 Physicians 7 Lawyers 
E, J. Purtell ; Edward Dempsey 
J. A. Purtell William Dempsey 
Robert Purtell Louis Dempsey 
George Dempsey Raymond Dempsey 
Vincent Keating Wallace Flynn 
Edward Campbell John Roets 
Roderick Campbell Walter Keating 
F. J. Donnelly 
4 Dentists 
J. E. Purtell 
T. A. Purtell 


Robert Burg 
Thomas Dempsey 


However, the education in the country school was not 
always on a high professional plane, as this bit of an inci- 
dent might suggest. At the turn of the century the bogey- 
man that used to scare country lads was the Reform school 
at Waukesha. It seems all was not calm and serene at Town 
Nine school. Whether the pupils got out of bounds or the 
local school board craved more control, history will never 
know. However, it is well remembered how a member of the 
board made himself a committee of one to tame the uprising 
and the upstarts. The good man had spent more time out- 
side of school than inside, but this did not prevent him from 
bringing his tirade at the pupils to a close by dramatically 
drawing himself up to his full height (which was not very 
high, measured in either inches or intellect) and shouting: 
‘If ye lads don’t behave better, I'll send you all to the Per- 
form school.’ The odd mixture of German accent and Irish 
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brogue,” so noticeable in the country, added little to the dig- 
nity of the occasion or to the improvement thereof. 

So in the school learn they did, sometimes in spite of the 
teacher; and with the little school and the settlement, they 
left behind them a train of episodes and a wealth of expres- 
sions that described those pioneer people better than any pen 
picture built out of cold statistics. No more trenchant por- 
trayal can be made of a people than is presented through 
their idioms. These old Irish pioneers had one idiomatic 
expression still frequently heard in the talk of the older peo- 
ple in Monches. It is, “Them’s they.’ There it is, concise, 
complete, effective—for ‘Them’s they’ means ‘that is just 
about what you would expect.’ 

“Them’s they’—‘they’ as farmers, many of them were ‘no 
good for king or country,’ but they made houses into homes, 
and each family loved every stick and stone on ‘their place.’ 
Let one last story record this love of home. 

Once more autumn had come. That year the harvest was 
poor. The winter is so long for the farmer to hear hungry 
cattle bellowing for food and hungry horses whinnying for 
a handful of oats that is not there. The head of the house 
must take care of the children. There is no choice there; but 
as for the animals when the crops have failed—winter comes 
—with it a disposal auction. Each item to be offered is an- 
nounced upon the poster advertising the sale. It is a clear, 
cold day on the threshold of winter. The neighbors gather. 
Each has appraised the implements and the animals to be 
offered for sale. Clever old Louis LeCount from Hartford, 
the auctioneer, starts playing the crowd he knew so well. 
At the opening small items brought small prices. The cows 
merited fair bids. Then came the thing closest to the farm- 
er’s hand and dearest to his heart—the ‘matched’ team. They 


® Charles D. Stewart, the sage of Pike lake, long ago noted the queer combin- 
ation of German and Irish in his too little read essay called ‘The Moraine.’ 
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were really black beauties; their rippling strength and gleam- 
ing coats caught the eye of all men, and among them a farmer 
notorious as ‘hard-on-horses.’ Bid after bid pushed the 
price up, and the auctioneer quickly swung the bidding at 
two men—bitter rivals he knew. The last bid was made by 
Mr. ‘Hard-on-Horses,’ and the hammer was falling when 
the owner stepped to the block and said: ‘I want them to go 
as a team.’ 

LeCount, the auctioneer, was furious, but there was noth- 
ing he could do. He had to start them over again and this 
time as a team. ‘Hard-on-Horses’ pushed the price up and 
backed all opposing bidders off the board. The auctioneer 
was shouting, ‘. . . going once, going twice, going...’ 
but he never completed the third and last call, for the owner, 
stumbling and mumbling with emotion, said to the auc- 
tioneer: ‘I’ll bid ’em in LeCount—they’re mine.’ He rubbed 
something from his eyes—I thought it was dust. 

It was years afterward before I understood that it was 
not a bit of dust the owner rubbed from his eyes as he 
sobbed that decision but an example of love for the land— 
and “Them’s they.’ 











RAFTING ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
Captain J. M. Turner 


IX MY voyages on the Mississippi river I passed through 
the southern half of Minnesota, all of Iowa, two thirds of 
Wisconsin, and two thirds of Illinois. I estimate that I made 
ten trips annually for 50 years, 500 miles down the stream 
and 500 return, total 500,000 miles. This would make two 
trips around the globe. I estimate about one third of the 
time I navigated this distance in the night. 

The biggest scare I ever had on these voyages and so 
far as I can remember during all of my life and surely the 
most ridiculous [I will relate here]. I was on watch one 
dark and warm night going up the stream with the windows 
and doors of the pilot house open. I was working on the 
larboard side of the wheel. I heard a fluttering noise on the 
starboard side but could see nothing, as no lights were allowed 
in the pilot house. Soon I seen a pair of large, red, luminous 
eyes looking at me. The light from the eyes showed me what 
seemed to be a fiendish- or devilish-like human face. In my 
boyhood days I heard about saints and sinners, many ridicu- 
lous sayings about Satan, and one of these sayings that 
seemed to remain in my memory was that Satan would come 
like a thief in the night. And when I looked at those eyes 
and face, the first thought that struck me was that he was 
there and had business with me. 

He gave an unearthly toot and flew out the door where 
he came in. I had heard that toot often in the woods on both 
banks of the river. It was one of those large species of wood 
owls. Before the owl flew, I rang the stopping bell, and the 
watchman came to the pilot house just after the owl flew 
out and asked me why I stopped the boat. I told him I was 
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sick at my stomach and, believe me, I told him the truth. 
‘That scare not only brought on a cold sweat but a sick stom- 
ach. I then rang the starting bell, and the watchman helped 
me for a while at the wheel. I soon came out all right, and 
the watchman went down in the engine room and soon came 
back to me with a cup of hot coffee. I met the engineer in 
the cabin when we changed watches. He said: ‘You must be 
eating something that don’t agree with you,’ and [said] that 
I should find out what it was and let it alone. 

I said nothing about that owl to anyone on the boat. It 
was so ridiculous that I thought I better not give the boys 
any chance for ridicule. 

The first electric searchlight operated by the pilot from 
the pilot house was on the steamer Quincy. This was pub- 
lished in the newspapers and stated that if the light proved 
successful the St. Louis Northern line packet company would 
put these lights on all their boats. All of us pilots were quite 
anxious to see it. We knew if it proved to be successful it 
would make our lives easier in one way and harder in another 
way. Without a successful light we were unable to tow large 
rafts down the river on dark and cloudy nights and then we 
could go to bed and sleep. This was easier for the pilot. 
Then instead of the pilot resting in dreamland, if successful 
so that we could operate on dark and cloudy nights, he would 
have a lively time in the pilot house pulling that flashlight 
from right to left to find familiar objects to let him know 
just where he was at, and the pilot who did not have steam- 
boat stock did not gain anything in a successful searchlight 
neither did any of the rest of the boat crew. 

We started a raft of lumber that wintered at Read’s 
Landing for Hannibal, Missouri, early in the spring. We 
were all on the lookout for the steamboat Quincy coming up 
the river, but she passed us somewhere in the night between 
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Keokuk and Hannibal, Missouri, when we were tied up in 
the night and we did not know she had passed ‘up the river. 
On our return trip up the river I was on watch. It was one 
of those beautiful, starlight nights that pilots loved to see. 
They were far better than moonlight nights for the reason 
that the moon casts its shadow over the water on account of 
high timber or high bluffs on both sides of the river. We were 
from a quarter to a half mile below the old, original Beef 
slough. 

Then like lightning the Beef slough island just ahead of 
us was all on fire. I had read a little geological information 
about the earth’s formations and its volcanos, and my first 
conclusion was that I was running into a volcano and I rang 
the stopping bell. Jim Bludso No. 2, our head engineer, 
stopped the boat and then looked out to see what was the 
matter. He called up in the trumpet leading from the en- 
gineer to the pilot house and asked me in a trembling voice: 
“What is that?” The whole island seemed to be a blaze of fire. 
It was something I had never seen neither had our engineer. 
I told the engineer through the trumpet I did not know what 
it was unless it was a voleano. Then again like lightning the 
whole blaze of fire flashed over to the Minnesota side of the 
river. Then it suddenly dawned on me that it was an electric 
light flash although I had never seen one before. I then rang 
the starting bell, and the engineer sang up the trumpet and 
said to me: ‘Are you fool enough to run into that thing” 

I told him: “You are down there to answer bells.’ 

Then he sang up: ‘All right, I can ride to Hell as fast as 
you can.’ 

I saw the signal lights on the upper part of a steamboat 
chimney. Then I knew for the first time that the steamboat 
Quincy had gone up the river and was on her way down. 
At the head of this Beef slough island the main channel of 
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the river was close to the west side of the head of the island, 
and the boats had to run close to the shore. The pilot on the 
Quincy in coming to the head of this island threw his light on 
the head of the island. The electric light on the boat was 
high up, and the light showed through the whole length of 
the island, which was from a half to a quarter of a mile long. 
We were just below the foot of this island. There could not 
be a better place staged on the river to make our old Jim 
Bludso No. 2 believe he was riding to Hell with the only 
consolation that the pilot who told him, ‘You are there to 
answer bells,’ was going with him. 

Less than an hour’s run we were at Read’s Landing. I 
went home and on returning to the boat in the morning I 
found the boys bunched together on the forecastle of the 
boat talking over the volcano, Jim Bludso No. 2 amongst 
them. One of the boys asked me if I was scared. I said: 
‘Not much until Jim called up on the trumpet with such a 
trembling voice [that] he might jump overboard.’ 

Jim spoke and said: ‘My voice did not tremble any more 
than yours did. I have heard you talk about volcanos and 
earthquakes before and I admit that I was scared, but it 
will be a long time before a one-horse geologist will scare me 
again on volcanos and quakes.’ It was less than five minutes 
before I knew what the light meant. I was getting along 
in years and was not as much afraid of earthquakes, vol- 
canos, and night owls as in my younger years. 

In the early days of floating logs and lumber down the 
stream on the Mississippi river, there were five rapids pilots 
living at LeClaire, Iowa, at the head of the Rock island 
rapids. They were kept reasonably busy piloting floating 
rafts over the rapids. When steamboats started to tow rafts 
down the Mississippi river, there seemed to be only two of 
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these pilots that were able to make the change successfully— 
Captain Wesley Rambo and Captain De Forest Dorance. 

When boats towing lumber and log rafts reached Du- 
buque, they must not let other boats pass them before they 
got to the head of the Rock island rapids. If a boat got by 
them, they might be delayed at the head of the rapids wait- 
ing for one of these pilots, as the rule was always the first 
boat is the first served with one of these pilots. 

I have in mind one of my trips with the steamer Golden 
Gate. The custom was if I had a full raft, to land on the 
east side of the river about two miles above the railroad 
bridge at Dubuque and take one half of the raft through the 
draw of the bridge, land it about two miles below the bridge, 
then go back and get the other half. I arrived at Eagle 
Point with a fourteen-string raft of lumber just as two 
other boats commenced to double trip through the bridge. 
There was no possible chance for the Golden Gate to get 
ahead of them—only to pass through the bridge with the 
whole raft. I had a measurement of the width of every span 
of every bridge on the river between Winona, Minnesota, 
and Quincy, Illinois, in the office on the boat. I called for the 
clerk and asked him to measure the width of the raft and 
compare that measurement with the width of the second 
span of the bridge on the Iowa side of the river. He soon. 
got me the exact width and reported the span was 4 feet and 
7 inches wider than the raft. It was a moderately low stage 
of water. The current of the river was slacker in that span 
than any other span in the bridge. 

I did not feel that I was taking any particular risk. I 
knew the current of the river was slack in that span as I had 
been there before. I had a good searchlight. The Golden 
Gate was a powerful boat, and the only danger would be if 
the machinery of the boat failed to function and this could 
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happen any other place. In addition I had oars on the bow 
of the raft, and there was not as much risk going through 
that span as there was in operating in many other parts of 
the river. I went through the bridge without any trouble or 
breakage. Our old engineer, who was on the forewatch, came 
to me and said: ‘I have been on the river longer than you 
have been, and that is the best piece of piloting I ever seen on 
the river.’ But the old man was not acquainted with all the 
circumstances. He only knew that the raft was nearly as 
wide as the span, and it was in the nighttime. 

There was nobody on the boat that seemed to realize but 
what it was a dangerous undertaking and that I made a 
lucky hit, and especially at night. I heard one of my men 
say he did not know what crib of lumber he was going to ride 
on going down the river that night. Our second pilot was 
in bed asleep and if he was up he would not know much 
more than the rest of my crew. He was an old packet pilot 
and never could learn how to handle a raft. He was a part 
owner of the boat, otherwise he would not have been there. 

Our crew were very much elated in getting ahead of 
these other two boats. They knew we were getting ahead of 
a couple of boats that had the reputation of what they called 
‘sooners’ and that we would get to the Rock island rapids 
first and get one of the good pilots first. 

When we backed the steamer Golden Gate away from 
that raft and went through the draw of the bridge to get to 
the raft below the bridge we met one of these two boats com- 
ing up the river after her second half of her raft. While 
passing each other the boat going up yelled out, ‘Go on hog.’ 

We heard a big-lunged fellow on our boat yell out, “Go on 
old snail. When we get to the rapids, we will tell the rapids 
pilots you are coming.’ 
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We got to the rapids the next evening before midnight 
and found a raft lying there to go in the morning with 
Dorance as pilot and (double trip), Rambo and his boat 
took us (double trip), and the other two boats that we passed 
at Dubuque had to wait twenty-four hours before they could 
get these pilots. 

After 1870 steamboats carrying freight and passengers 
on account of competition by railroads began to decline.* 
The Davidson brothers came from the Ohio river to St. Paul 
with two small-sized steamboats—I cannot recall the name 
of these boats. They were put to work from St. Paul up 
the Minnesota river, as there was no railroad in Minnesota 
at that time. The Minnesota river boats were prosperous. 
Then the Milwaukee railroad came to La Crosse, and the 
Davidson brothers put [into service] two or three boats 
from La Crosse to St. Paul. 

About that time the Galena river began to get filled up 
by the sediments washed in from cultivated lands so that 
steamboats could not get up the Galena river in a moder- 
ate[ly] low stage of water on the Mississippi river. Then 
the Galena packet company moved their office and head- 
quarters to Dubuque. 

Up-river passengers and freight that usually came from 
Chicago and eastern points, came to Dubuque and Prairie du 
Chien by rail, were partly diverted to La Crosse, and the 
Davidson boats began to get a part of that traffic. This inter- 
fered with the Dubuque line of boats. Then in order to keep 
from cutting prices on traffic the Dubuque and La Crosse 
line merged together and organized the Northwestern packet 
company. The stock was divided fifty-fifty between the 
Dubuque and Galena crowd and the La Crosse crowd. Then 
the dividends began to roll in, and the stock went up to the 


*The railroad reached La Crosse in 1858.—Eprror. 
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clouds for two or three years. The headquarters of this new 
steamboat company was located at La Crosse. I am not sure 
but think that W. F. Davidson of St. Paul was president 
and his brother was the general superintendent. 

In the year 1886 I became the owner of the steamer 
Pauline, also the little, stern-wheel steamer Emma, which I 
used as a bow boat for the steamer Pauline. I had a contract 
to run the lumber for the Empire lumber company at Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin, from the mouth of the Chippewa to 
Hannibal, Missouri. In the latter part of the season the 
Mississippi river was low. I landed a raft at Montrose, 
Iowa, in the evening too late to go into the canal. The 
steamer Bella-Mac came out of the canal, where she left a 
raft of logs, and went up the river for another raft and 
came into Montrose after midnight. This made two rafts 
to go through the canal in the morning, and only one rapids 
pilot at hand at the time, Captain Owens. I sent my mate 
to see if he could take us into the canal in the morning, and 
he said he would as we were the next boat in. 

I sent my mate out in the morning to get him and found 
he was going to run the Bella-Mac in first. I was already 
out in the river and so went on down into the canal doing my 
own piloting. The Bella-Mac was then compelled to remain 
two hours at her landing—this was on account of giving 
me time to get through and vacate the only landing for her. 
I arrived at the middle lock and had two quarters of my 
raft through and my third quarter was ready to go into the 
lock when Major Meigs arrived and ordered me to back 
my boat and raft up the canal, out of the way of the steamer 
Bella-Mac, who arrived with both of her rafts. I asked 
Major Meigs why. He said I had violated the rules of the 
canal by passing another raft in the canal. I told him that 
I supposed the first boat or raft at the locks had the right 
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of way and refused to back my boat and raft out. Then 
he said: ‘I will have this other boat back you out.’ 

I warned him that if the Bella-Mac tried to pull us out, 
there would be a fight. He then said he would see who was 
running the canal and started for the other -.boat. I noticed 
my mate opening a tool box, take out three axes, gave two 
axes to two men and kept one himself. It began to look 
like Civil war. Major Meigs was gone about a half hour 
and came back to the locks and the gates began to open. In 
about two hours I was through the locks and then passed 
down to the lower locks but saw no more of Major Meigs 
and his pet steamer Bella-Mac. 

Later I asked my mate what they were going to do with 
the three axes I saw them take out of the tool box. He said 
they intended to cut the Bella-Mac’s lines if they undertook 
to hitch a line to us to back us out. I never heard what passed 
between Major Meigs and the captain of the Bella-Mac. 
If the major asked the captain to pull us away from the 
lock, I believe the captain refused. There was more or less 
jealousy between captains of raft boats. Neither Captain 
Owens or the captain of the Bella-Mac thought that I would 
attempt to pilot my boat down the rapids and into the canal. 
In this case it was a brother captain trying to put a brother 
in a hole and fell into the hole himself and then tried to put 
[get] Major Meigs to pull him out. I never employed 
Captain Owens to pilot me into the canal again—I did that 
work myself ever afterward. If Captain Owens had taken 
me first that morning, as he agreed to, the steamer Bella-Mac 
would have lost no more time than she finally lost. The 
Bella Mac on account of [the] low stage of water was run- 
ning two rafts, and the steamer Pauline came to the head 
of the rapids between the Bella-Mac’s two rafts and had the 
right of way. 
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Captain Daniel Davidson was piloting on the Mississippi 
river between St. Paul and St. Louis from twelve to fifteen 
years before I commenced. He was a noted riverman; not 
only as a first-class pilot but also a far-seeing man, especially 
on river topics. I was always glad to obtain his views in 
regard to the river and its future. I shall always remember a 
conversation I had with him about the time the government 
began to improve the Mississippi river. He said: “You are 
«a younger man than I am and you may live to see the day 
that there will be no logs or lumber going down this river 
and you may also live to see the day there will be no boats 
carrying freight and passengers up and down this river.’ 
He predicted the pine adjacent to the Black river, the Chip- 
pewa river, and the St. Croix river, and their tributaries 
would become exhausted and then the rafting of logs and 
lumber down the river will end. He also said: “You may live 
to see railroads up and down both sides of this river.’ I then 
replied that if his forecasts were true, why should the gov- 
ernment make any improvements on the river. 

The captain claimed the government was not doing the 
work right. Instead of damming off the head of the sloughs, 
usually several hundred feet, put in a dam creating a slack 
water vacuum so that mud and sand would soon fill up these 
vacuums and that all sloughs, large and small, should be 
closed in this manner, and then let the river alone. Captain 
Davidson lived long enough to see the end of log and lum- 
ber rafts going down the river. Had he lived a few years 
longer, he would have seen the end of freight and passenger 
boats also. It has always been a marvel to me how accurately 
that splendid, old man forecasted so many events that after 
several years became realities. I always considered him the 
super-river pilot of his time. 


[Conclusion] 
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LETTERS OF CHARLES RICHARD VAN HISE 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


In the June number of the Document section appeared 
the first installment of the late Charles Richard Van Hise 
letters. These were written to his friend, John G. Conway, 
who was teaching at Hillsboro, Wisconsin. The present 
group continues the Conway correspondence and is followed 
by letters to Miss Alice Ring, who became Mrs. Van Hise; 
in the correspondence herewith presented, she is only ‘Friend 
Alice’ or ‘Allie.’ A heavy proportion of his later corres- 
pondence is addressed to her as his wife; there is an inter- 
vening group covering the period of their engagement. 





To John G. Conway, Hillsboro, Wisconsin 


Madison, [ Wisconsin], Nov. 14, 1875. 

I don’t think it is anything strange that I should concede 
to the Democrats all that they deserve. All honest Republi- 
cans do that. What do you think of the election? Taylor 
defeated; and all the rest of the ticket elected. That shows 
what the Democrats think of him. I didn’t expect the Re- 
publicans would get the Assembly, but the Democrate gives 
it up now. This is the closest election that I can remember. 
For a week both sides claimed the victory, and now each 
party are partly represented. 

I don’t know what you want me to say about Carver and 
Carson.’ I hardly ever see Miss Carson, but Miss Carver is 
pumping Deutsch in her poor victims yet. 


*Sarah A. Carver, instructor in French and German, 1874-79; Mrs. Delia E. 
Carson, preceptress and instructor in mathematics, 1871-82, instructor in mathe- 
matics, 1882-86. 
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Barney and I room alone this term. Pat does not make 
more than two go in a room now. 

How do you like teaching school at H. Does Walter’s 
sister come to you to school? 

I studied latin some the first part of the term, but I don’t 
much now. Barney studies it this term. 

I don’t know what George will do. He says he will stay 
out next year and make up conditions, and then come back 
the next if he gets too many. 

Some of the boys turned over the sidewalk to our 
Dor.[mitory] the other night, and also the ladies’. They 
twisted the 4x4 right off which shows that there must have 
been quite a crowd of them. That same night Miss [Mrs. | 
Elizabeth [Cady] Stanton spoke under the auspices of the 
Castillian Society. They made about $50 out of it, I head. 
Barney went, and he said she made a splendid speech. 

We had examination in Rhetoric Thursday. On that 
occasion Olen [Olin] waxed very wroth; he said we did ex- 
tremely poor. But it is my opinion that he will get over it 
without getting any better examinations; for I thought we 
did first rate. 

Several students were caught playing cards in the clapel 
last Friday. The report is aroud that they are suspended for 
a week, but I don’t know whether it is true or not. 

Hart went out to teach school last Friday. He will not 
be back until the Spring term. He intends to keep up his 
studies. 

Thanksgiving a week from next Thursday! That is fine; 
for we can go home and have a good time. 

There is a literary society at Union now. The last I heard 
it had over 33 members. 


I don’t think of any more news that will interest you; 
so will close. Write soon. 


Madison, [Wisconsin], Dec. 5, 1875. 
Our class is the smallest in the University. The Juniors 


have 45, the Seniors 42, and we have but 31. What do you 
think of that? 
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Keely was here the first of the term, but he has went out 
to teach now. He intends to keep up his studies, but I fear 
it will be rather difficult for him. 

Hart is also out teaching, and he intends to keep up his 
studies too. 

I do not take special lessons in Elecution, but we get 
enough to satisfy us pretty well. 

Olin® ‘goes for us’ fearfully in Rhetoric. He wants us to 
learn the coarse print by heart, and the fine so we can say it. 
I am not sharp enough to see the difference; perhaps he can. 

I have been home since I received your letter. Had a first 
rate time. We have a literary society at Union. It has about 
40 members among whom is myself. The District lets us 
have it in the school house, and furnishes us wood gratis. 
There are so many visators every night, that some are oblijed 
to stand up. 

Friday night after society some of the enterprising boys 
of the University got up an effigy and mounted it astride of 
a rail in the center of the Campus. They got the clothes to 
make it with off of the girls lines. It was a very wet night 
and they could not take their clothes in. I don’t suppose the 
ladies ever cuss, but if they were in that bad habit; I think 
they would have done so Saturday morning, when they found 
cut about this little matter. 

Josh Billings lectured here last Wednesday evening. He 
delivered a comic lecture, and kept the audience roaring 
from the time he commenced ’till he closed. He lectured for 
the three gentlemens’ societies. 

It has been very foggy for the past 2 days, and all the 
‘weather prophets’ predict cold weather after It clears off. 

We have got back our papers in Analitical Geometry. I 
stood 97; have not heard Walter say what his standing is. 

We made so much noise in drawing; that the teacher has 
been dismissed, and we have rhetoric more to pay for it. 
Suppose Walter told you all about the times we had in 
drawing. 

As I don’t think of any more news at present, will close. 


*This instructor, mentioned several times, was the later great advocate 
John M. Olin. He was brought to the university in 1875 by President Bascom 
from Williams college, along with Edward A. Birge. 
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Madison, [Wisconsin], Jan. 23, 1876. 

Ree’d your letter a few days ago, and today thought I 
would answer it so you will not think my letters come like 
‘angel visits’ any more. 

The name of George’s fair one is Hattie Butts. She lived 
formerly in Milton Junction, and we used to go to school at 
the same district school house. I was well acquainted with 
her then, and have been intending to call on her sometime 
when I was in Evansville, but have not done so as yet. 
George has been to the University two days since this term 
commenced, was ‘not prepared’ those two days, and now has 
gone home on a visit. Suppose he will come back tomorrow. 
I don’t believe he will do anything ’till he is ‘spliced’. Fran 
and Fred are married and now it is his turn. 

I suppose you have heard about the Battalion being 
sent to the Centennial by the state. The plan looks favorable 
now; the Centennial Committee have voted favorable. O, 
wouldn’t it be jolly if we could go there at the expense of the 
state. 

The Calliopeian and Hesperian societies had a joint de- 
bate down town. The former won, and now we intend to 
challenge the victors. If we come out ahead it puts our so- 
ciety the highest in the University. 

Two gentlemen by the names of Bliss and Whittle have 
been holding revival meetings here all the past weeks. The 
former is the singer, and he has a splendid voice; is about as 
good a male singer as I ever heard. The latter preaches, 
and does it effectively too. They have made a considerable 
many converts one of whome is a member of the law class. 
What do you think of that? Mr. Bliss came up to the Uni- 
versity and held a meeting in the Chapel two afternoons. 

We had a mock trial in our room the other night. The 
man tried was a fellow by the name of Loid. He was con- 
victed of course, and was sentenced to ‘set up’ the apples, but 
T haven’t seen any of the apples yet. Whether we get the 
treats or not we had a considerable fun. 

Walter and I were going down town the other night, 
and stoped into Rullman’s to get some oil. Walter went on, 
and when I went to go out I found the door fastened. The 
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‘Old gent’ said it was ‘some joke of them students’ and 
started round the back way to open the door. The girl said 
she knew whow it was kept doing that, and moreover ‘she 
would like to pour some water on his head and ‘see if that 


would stop him’. Perhaps you can guess who put the bar in 
the door. Write soon. 


Madison, [Wisconsin], Feb. 24, 1876. 

I don’t pretend to be able to tell about Miss Foot and 
the ones she goes with; ask Walter, I presume he can tell. 
It is not my turn; for I am the straightest lad in the Sopho- 
more Class since Walter has become so preverted. Taylor 
went with Miss Frisby,’ a girl who was not here last year. 
She is not quite up with the class, but intends to make up to 
it. George did not go; he has droped out of the class you 
know. It cost a little over $1 apice, cheap as dirt! 

Prof. Sterling is a splendid teacher in mathematics. Un- 
der him it is no trick at all to lear Calculus. 

I went home Friday and did not come back ’till yesterday. 
Went to our society at Union Friday evening and had a 
very pleasant time. Saturday evening they played the drama 
‘Bread on the Water’ and the farce ‘My Turn Next’. The 
farce was played the better of the two; I laughed ’till I acked 
all over. Besides these two things that I went to, I made sev- 
eral little visits and altogether had a first rate time. 

When the boys in the club found out that several of us 
were going home, they concluded that they would have oys- 
ters at noon Washington’s birthday. The oysters did not get 
there in time for dinner and at supper we were back. You 
ought to have seen the look that stole over their faces when 
they saw us. Every feature said ‘sold’. 

I heard the canon at Union fired here yesterday morning. 
When we got in the city in the afternoon we found that the 
Stars and Stripes were waving over all the principal build- 
ings in honor of the birthday of the ‘Father of Our Country’. 


® Rither Alice Frances or Almah J.; both were members of the class of 778. 
The former died in 1883. The latter became a physician at Portland, Oregon. 
For some years she was in charge of Ladies’ Hall, now Chadbourne. 
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They had the hottest time in our society here last Friday 
that they have had for a long time. It was about an amend- 
ment to change the society from two to three divisions for 
debating. It was lost, but its friends intend to bring it up 
again I hear. Taylor and Chandler were for it, and Ritchie 
and Craven were against it. Ritchie’s pet idea is to divide in 
three divisions according to ability and this amendment was 
to divide according to the alphabet; so he wroked against this 
to save his ‘hobby’. 

Of course you have heard of the great changes of the 
‘Potter Law’ by the passage of the ‘Vance Bill’.’° 

I think of no more news at present; so I will close. 


Madison, [Wisconsin], Apr. 16, 1876. 

Rec’d your letter in vacation and I suppose I ought to 
have answered it a week ago. 

This is the way I consider the question you ask. If you 
voted against the ‘gent’ on difference of opinion I think it 
would be right to use the expression of which you spoke, but 
if you voted against him because you disliked him it would 
be wrong. In other words it is right to say ‘I am happy to 
make your aquaintance’ when introduced to a person if you 
really are ‘happy &c, otherwise it is not. For I do not think 
this is one of the cases in which it is lawful to lie, as it is do- 
ing, to use this clause when not sincere. 

Walter and Hart"’ are rooming together. Now if col- 
lege property does not ‘take it’ I miss my guess. 

Our friendly Keely is back here at school. He is trying to 
catch up to our class, but I think it is doubtful if he does. 

We have modified our resolutions somwhat (those against 
S. S.) We can vote for secret society men in the literary 
societies now; provided a majority of the Anti S. S. men in 
that paticular society do not think the secret societies are 
meddling, in which case we are bound as before. 

Had college meeting last Friday. All we did was elect 
delegates to go to Beloit at the oratorical contest. One of 


* The reference is to two important pieces of railway regulation legislation. 


“ Hart may be Joseph Charles, °83, afterwards of the Oneida Indian school 
and agency. 
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those elected was an Anti S. S. P man and the other does 
not belong to any secret society. 

The ‘Home Contest’ came off last Wednesday. Ritchie 
won, Dugeon [Dudgeon]** was next. Dugeon made a balk 
in his oration. I have heard since that one of the judges said 
that if Dugeon had not made a blunder he would have been 
marked the highest. 

The lakes are both open. The ice went off a great deal 
earlier this year than it did last. 

I think we will not have any spring this year until May 
comes. By the way, are you going to have a ‘May Party’ at 
Hillsborough and adorn the ‘fairest of the fair’ in that fair 
town Fairy ‘Queen of May’? Of course the ladies will have 
to wear woolen and waterproof and the gentlemen their over- 
coats (to keep from freezing quite). And the ‘Queen’ will 
have to be adorned by something besides wild flowers; for 
the simple reason that there will not be any at that time. 
But taking all things into consideration I would advise you 
to have a ‘May Party’. I was never in Hillsboro, but from 
the glowing discriptions I have heard of it, I believe it ought 
to have a ‘May Party’. 


Madison, [Wisconsin], May 21, 1876. 

You ask about Science Hall. It is going up rapidly; there 
are a large gang of hands at work. They have nearly com- 
pleted one story this spring. You know that the basement 
was built last fall; so now the walls are one story and the 
basement high. | 

One of our classmates, Miss Foot died last Thursday. 
She had been sick with a fever six or eight weeks before her 
death. I believe she was one of the best girls in our class, 
and now just as she had but comparatively little more to do 
before commencing life’s labors she is called away. It seems 
to me that the death of a young person with such noble attri- 
butes is one of the most convincing proofs of man’s immor- 


tality. It is impossible that such excellence, knowledge and 
virtue should die. 


*™R. B. Dudgeon, later a prominent educator and superintendent of Madison 
schools for many years. 
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We did not have any recitations Friday and most of the 
class went to the funeral. I did not go; I would rather xe- 
member her as I knew her in possession of life and health, 
that to rember her pale corse from which she has fled [sic]. 

Ritchie thought the decision at Chicago was unjust and 
that his oration was better than the winning man’s. So he 
had his oration and Noland’s** printed side by side, but I 
think he had better have kept still. I have just read both 
of the orations and I think Noland’s is the better although 
Ritchie’s is not far behind. 

Standish and I are analyzing birds some this spring. It 
is nice work and besides one learns the correct name for our 
birds. I do not know the names of half of them now, but 
hope to before school is out. Barney wounded a Rose Breast- 
ed Grosbeak and we got it in our room now. They are rare 
and are one of the sweetest singers of North America. They 
cost $5 a piece down town. I don’t know whether this one 
will get well or not. 

School will soon be out and then we will be juniors, but 
I don’t know as it makes me feel a bit bigger. At least I 
think I know less than I thought I did when entering Fresh- 
man. 

Hoping to hear from you soon I remain, 


Union, [Wisconsin], June 18, 1876. 

I am home again, and having a few minutes of liesure I 
thought I would write you. 

Well, we are juniors now and we will have only two years 
more of school at Madison. 

Four of the societies had anniversaries this year. They 
were the Hesperian, Castalian, Laurean and last but not 
least the Athenaean. We did not do very well this year. 
Daniels** was on for an oration and he made the worst fizzle 
that I ever heard down town. The subject was poor; what 
he wrote upon it amounted to nothing; and his delivery was 
detestable. If there is a man in our class that would not do 
better than he did, if he were put on for an oration at the 


* William Smith Noland, perhaps. 
“4 Homer E., 76. Died November 20, 1897. 
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Assembly Chamber; he ought to be kicked out of the class, 
out of the University, and out of the State. Ritchie had a 
fine article, and all our men except the one just spoken of 
did first rate. 

Commencement is next Wednesday; I do not know how 
many are coming on at that time. There are four that take 
first honors and three or four that take second honors. Ninety 
four was the minimum for first honors and 92 for second 
honors. We have had rain, rain, rain for nearly a week. I 
have not seen the sun for two days, and today it is so cold 
that we have to keep a good fire in our sitting room. 

I hardly know whether to go back to school next year or 
not. I think now of staying out and teaching if I can get a 
position. Besides that, if I teach I intend to study Latin. 
‘Prex’ and Olin advise the boys not to stay out. Olin went 
for me strong, trying to get me to come back next year. He 
says that he is sure that it is better to go straight through, 
but I must say I do not think his arguments apply in my 
case. From what they said, I understand that they thought 
it would [do] much for you to come and finish your course. 
They say that in three or four years after you have finished 
your course you will be worth more than you will by working 
tight along from now. 

I think of nothing more to write; so I will close. 

P.S. You ask what George is doing. He is home getting 
ready to get married; so Florence Dawson says, a lady from 
Evansville who was up to Madison the other day. 


Union, [Wisconsin], Sep. 10, 1876. 

I should have answered you long ago, but so much else 
has occupied by attention that I have not got at it. 

I am teaching a select school here now, and I presume I 
will not be at the U. at all this year. I have twenty two schol- 
ars now and I know of one more that is coming in tomorrow. 
Tuition is $5 and term is twelve weeks. I expect to teach a 
district school this winter, but do not know what I will do in 
the spring. You ask me what I think of the candidates for 
president and then add ‘But why do I ask, knowing you to 
be in sympathy with Boss Keyes and Matt Carpenter and 
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the rest of that class.’ I am not in sympathy with Matt 
Carpenter,** and I was as glad as you when he was defeated 
last winter. And as for Boss Keyes,** if there is a man in the 
state who I would like to see ‘histed’ from his position, it 
is he. I heard him speak once and that was enough for me, 
even if I had not know anything else of him. 

Now as to the ‘candidates’ You spoke of Hayes as 
though he was to be classed with Keyes, &c. I have read the 
democratic papers some this summer, and they can say but 
very little against Hayes. If he has no other qualification for 
the office of president, he has the one of being an honest man. 
As regards Tilden and his standing, I shall say nothing; for 
if we should write a week we would not come any nearer 
agreeing. 

We have not seen the sun here since last Monday; I don’t 
know whether you have been more fortunate at Madison or 
not. It has been drizzle, drizzle here all the past week, and 
the air and sky looks as favorable for another week of rain 
as possible. 

I suppose you are back at the University again, and I am 
glad of it. I dislike fearfully to fall out of my class, but 
I think all things considered, it is the best for me. I will 
surely come back next year unless Walter’s prediction be- 
comes fulfilled and I get married. But as I know of no 
one who would be likely to marry me, I think I will be back. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, I remain, 


To Miss Alice Ring, Union, Rock County, Wisconsin 


Madison, [Wisconsin] Apr. 5, 1876 

I have got back here and am settled down again to the 
humdrum life of a university student. 

This afternoon I went to the Musical College and found 
out their terms. Inclosed you will find one of their circulars 
which gives the rates. If you take instrumental and vocal 
music at the same time; two lessons of each, and a half hour 
to a lesson for ten weeks; it will cost $25. One can com- 


** For the office of United States senator. 
** The Madison postmaster and political boss of the State Republican party. 
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mence at any time and continue as long as one pleases. I 
inquired at the music stores about their standing and work. 
They said that the College has first class instrumental in- 
structors, but thought they were not quite as good vocalists. 

Found out that Mrs. Cram* (that is the way it is pro- 
nounced) is regarded a first rate teacher and so went to see 
her. She charges for 20 lessons of one hour each $20, three 
quarters of an hour each $15, and a half hour each $10. I 
understand by what she said that one could take both vocal 
and instrumental teaching in their time if they chose. I 
asked two persons about this Mrs. Cram; and they both 
spoke very highly of her; one said he would prefer her to 
the College, but he may have been prejudiced. 

If there is any more information that you would like, 
please write and ask it. Or if you conclude to come here, 
if you will write and tell me what kind of rooms you and 
Mrs. Ring will want, I can look around and fine some, so 
that you will not be obliged to come up here till you come 
to stay. It will not be the least bit of trouble to me; for 
I go down town every afternoon, and rather enjoy going 
around and quizing people. If you do this, I will not need 
to engage any rooms for certain, but can write and give you 
the price, description, &c; then you will know whether you 
want them or not. 

The paved streets contrast somewhat with the roads in 
the country. You know it is slightly muddy at Union, and 
here some of the streets are so dry it is dusty. 

The ice has broken up on Lake Menona and it is all 
clear, while on the other hand, it is sound enough on Mendota 
to bear, and people continue to fish there. Menona looked 
splendid as we crossed it. The wind blew fiercely, making 
‘white caps,’ and the sun shone brightly on them. I like to 
stand on the shore of the lake, and see the big waves chase 
one another to the rocks where they are broken and then they 
sink away to give place to their followers. 

Barney Hoskinett Standish’** has not come back yet; 
do not know the reason. .. . 


Mrs. B. F. Cram, teacher of vocal music. 
* The fellow student always referred to as ‘Barney’ in letters to Conway. 
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Madison, [Wisconsin] Sat., 
May 27, 1876. 

I received your postal this morning and have now ‘sit me 
down’ to answer it. 

Went to Mr. Cram’s a little while ago. They said that 
this Mrs. Cram was not yet back, and that she would not be 
at home until next week. They also said she would surely be 
back by the latter part of the week and that she would take 
pupils. She intended to return this week, but her friends 
‘would not let her go’ so they told me. 

There will be vacation at the Musical College from the 
17th of June until the 1st of September. They said that so 
many pupils were going East this Summer that it would not 
pay to keep it open. 

I believe I told you that one of the members of our class 
was very sick with the fever. She is dead; she was in her 
senses till the last. Miss Foot said all the time that she was 
not going to die; that she had but yet hardly commenced her 
work on earth. She was a brave hard-working girl and was, 
I understand, both in belief and work a Christian. It seems 
to me that the death of such a person, one who possesses so 
many noble characteristics, is one of the most convincing 
proofs of man’s immorality. It is impossible that all this 
treasure which has been so laboriously earned is annihilated 
at death. 

A day or two ago a fellow by the name of Fountain 
while playing ball, got his leg broken between the ancle 
and the knee. He was playing on the second base; a fellow, 
Luce, was running from the first; the ball was thrown to 
Fountain and he caught it and put Luce out. But Luce’s 
foot struck his leg, breaking both the tibea and fibula directly 
off. It was so badly broken that the bones projected out 
through the flesh. He is doing well now and hopes to be 
about in his room on crutches in two or three weeks. I do 
not play ball much this Spring; was not down to the ground 
that day. 

A night or two since about one o’clock I was awakened 
by a noise which made me think of those pictures of hell 
which you have, of course all the fiends making appriate 
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[sic] noises. I arose and went to the window, and I found it 
to be a lot of boys, with drums, horns, bells, and last but not 
least their lungs, about the President’s house. They made 
the most horrid noise I ever heard in my life. I do not know 
whether the P. appreciated the music (?) or not. 

I suppose it is my pleasant duty as a granger to tell all 
the news and to do it will have to take a little more paper. 

This morning when we got up, we found two sets of cro- 
quet upon the campus by our buildings, one put out already 
to use. Of course we thought that some generous student 
had bought them and put them out there as a surprise to us. 
A lot of the boys commenced play anticipating a good time 
with croquet in the future and thinking that perchance some 
of the fair inmates of the ‘Stone shanty at the foot of the 
hill’ would come up to play with us. But alas, for frail 
human hopes, the janitor of that identical ‘shanty’ came up 
here searching about for lost croquet sets. The truth then 
was manifest; some vile student had played a practical joke 
both upon the ladies (think of that!) and upon our tender 
credulity. Many sad but wiser students returned to their 
rooms and looked longingly after the forever lost as they 
vanished through the trees on their way to their former for- 
bidden situation. 

I had nearly forgotten to tell you that I went to tell Mrs. 
Abley that you had procured rooms in which you could get 
a piano, (I suppose you have) and consequently you would 
not want her rooms. She said, ‘I am really glad they have, 
for I have concluced that I would not have room. My niece 
will be here a part of the time and she will want one of the 
rooms.’ I did not go in, and by good fortune succeeded in 
getting beyond the reach of her tongue in a very few minutes, 
but not until I had answered a good many questions. 

The society to which Barney belongs will have its six- 
teenth anniversary at the Assembly Chamber next Friday 
evening. 
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To Miss Alice Ring, Oberlin, Ohio 


Union, [Wisconsin] Sept. 8, 1876 
Friday, 4 P.M. 

I have just finished the pleasant duties of the day and 
now commence the pleasanter one of writing to you. I 
write only five days after you are gone, for I know by ex- 
perience a letter from a friend received but a short time after 
one has gone from home, is worth half a dozen after a month 
has fled. Alice, the first two weeks away from home is the 
time when you will be the most lonely. You are a stranger 
to everyone, and everyone is a stranger to you. And if this 
letter makes you more cheerful for a few minutes it will do 
all it designs. 

I often wonder what you are doing as through the day I 
am at my work. Sometimes I imagine you sitting down, un- 
happy, wishing for home and friends. You have stopped 
work, and you long so earnestly for but a few moments com- 
munion with Mother. But mostly I see you sitting before 
your instrument, hard at work, thinking of nothing else but 
that which is before you. Your cheek is flushed with am- 
bition, your temples throb, you are determined to develop 
to the fullest extent all the talents you possess. There is a 
sense of power in your soul, and you almost wonder if the 
fire of genius does not inspire you. This letter is the way I 
like best to see Alice in my mind, for I know that if she is 
not perfectly happy she is contented. 

I promised to tell you the news, but all I can give you is 
two little morsels of gossip. 

The other day Mrs. Flint was over to Newkirk’s doing 
his washing. After she had finished her work she asked him 
if she should not get some dinner. He said he didn’t care. 
So she went to work, made the old gent peal the potatoes, 
&e. She got up a first rate dinner, but of course in doing 
this dirtied up the pots, frying pan, and lots of dishes. I 
presume she used many more than there was need of. They 
sat down and ate the dinner which she had prepared, but as 
soon as they had finished eating thereof she arose to go. He 
asked her if she was not going to wash the dishes before she 
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went. ‘No’ was the answer, ‘you can do that yourself just 
as well as not.’ David on receiving this answer waxed wroth, 
in other words was made, but it did no good, and he had to 
wash the dishes, chewing the ‘cud of bitter resentment.’ Tan’s 
verdict on this little stratagem of Mrs. Flint’s was ‘Good 
enough for him,’ and I suppose most of the ladies think the 
same. But what is the feeling of the masculine part [m- 
complete | 


Union, Wis., Oct. 15, 1876. 

I am a true granger, and yesterday when at work had the 
narrowest escape I ever had. We were drawing corn, and 
as I was about to spring off the front end of the wagon to 
load, I slipped. I fell down back of Flora and got tangled 
in the whiffle-trees and tongue. The horse commences to 
kick me and the team to run. Thomas Tyrinnie was about 
three rods ahead husking corn, and he ran and seized the 
frightened horses by the bits as they were about to pass him. 
The horses dragged him a little way, but he finally stopped 
them. When they stopped one of my legs was over the 
evener under the brace of the tongue and my foot hooked 
up over the tongue; my body lay across the evener; and 
whiffile trees; and my head under the tug. They were obliged 
to unhitch the horses and raise the tongue up higher before 
I could get loose. How I got in such a position it is impossi- 
ble for me to tell. I was so close to Flora that she could not 
kick very hard, and I received no serious injury. My arms, 
left thigh and chest (where the horse kicked) are a little sore 
today but not so bad as they were last night. Had not Tom 
been husking where he was I would probably never have 
written this letter; for the horses are such that they would 
never have stopped until they had got free, and I could not 
get loose. 

I am very careless, and I presume it will be a good lesson 
to me; at any rate, I will not get out the front end of the 
wagon hereafter. 

If ‘one’ of the members of the ‘good man’s congregation’ 
was wandering in the church here, she could not have been in 
her old seat in the choir; for I was thinking at church how 
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different the choir looked since Allie had gone. You miss 
your old friends and they miss you; for I always think of 
your vacant seat as soon as singing commences. 

Ella did not intend to let her folks know of her marriage 
for a year yet. Walt has gone up North and Ella is home. 

It is settled that Strongs are to stay here. Mrs. Strong 
says he if wants the place sold now, he will come here and 
sell it [sic]. 

Elder Rogers has taken Christian across the River of 
Death and left him safe in the celestial city. I have heard 
nothing to indicate that the people do not like him as well as 
at first. 

Such iron rules as you have would be an almost unbear- 
able restraint to me. How different it is from Madison, 
where they have nearly as many students. 

I have never had the pleasure of reading Jean Ingelow’s 
‘Four Bridges,’ but I would like very much to read it. 

One of my classmates at Madison died a short time ago 
of the Typhoid fever. He had been at the U- four years 
before this, and was one of the best speakers, debater and 
scholar in our class. He delivered an oration last year which 
placed him among the first writers of the college, and if he 
had lived, I believe he would have become one of the leading 
lawyers of the State. It seems strange that one with such 
powers should die just before he was to commence a brilliant 
career. He was professidly an infidel at college, but was a 
good moral boy. He changed his opinions on religion before 
he died, but just how I have not heard. This is the second 
death that has occurred in the ranks of the class. 

Society has commenced and had two meetings. The first 
night I had seven names to propose, and one last Friday. 
Six of the eight are members of my school, and they will all 
make good members. The first night nothing was done ex- 
cept electing officers &c. Last Friday we had a programme, 
and I thought did pretty well for the first night. Will Gillie’s 
and I were on one side of the debate, and we had the conceit 
taken out of us by a unanimous decision in favor of our 
opponents. 
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I saw your Uncle Lee at church today. Had never seen 
him before. Your Mother is getting along pretty well. I 
had a short talk with her the other day and she seemed quite 
cheerful. 

This evening is a beautiful one. The sky is studded 
thickly with stars, and as I look through the air at the infinite 
number of them, I wonder if it can be true that each of those 
stars is a sun, having planets of its own. And if any sort of 
creature inhabits those planets. Many of the stars are ten 
times larger than our sun, and give out many times as much 
heat. Then is it not very probable that they have planets and 
that those planets are inhabited? It may be that some sort 
of being on one of the great planets of our own system is 
wondering if that little earth has life upon it. How unim- 
portant are we in this little world when compared to the 
infinite numbers that must populate all the infinite world 
about us. 

Will you be able to complete your course at Oberlin in 
three years, if you go that long? 

Inclosed you will find a blank sheet of paper. Hold it up 
before the fire where it is hot. Then watch the paper closely 
and see the effect. I promise you nothing will happen to 
alarm or frighten you, but I think you will be surprised. 


[T'o be continued] 











ALBERT JOHN OCHSNER 














EDITORIAL COMMENT 


ALBERT JOHN OCHSNER 
A WISCONSIN GIFT TO CHICAGO 


LBERT John Ochsner was born in a modest house in 
Baraboo, Sauk county, Wisconsin, on the third of 
April, 1858. The son of an immigrant farmer, it is doubt- 
ful if anyone thought to cast his horoscope, but he was des- 
tined to become a world-renowned surgeon, one of the great- 
est and best-loved of the distinguished group of medical 
men given by Wisconsin to the city of Chicago. 

The father of Albert was Henry Ochsner, scion of a 
prominent and old established family of Canton Zurich, 
Switzerland. The history of the family has been traced to 
980, and it is said there were Ochsners in the first crusade. 
Henry’s father, a landowner of substance, and a man of 
some public importance in the community, had the good for- 
tune to save the cantonal forest from despoilers and the bad 
luck to gain inveterate enemies by so doing. His life was 
threatened should he remain. Therefore, in conference with 
his sons it was agreed that all should emigrate. 

There were four sons, all of whom, together with the 
father, found homes in the new world. The elder Ochsner is 
said to have brought, belted to his person, considerable gold 
coin. The family for some reason selected Sauk county as 
their home, though one or two of the sons lived elsewhere in 
Wisconsin. Green county and Buffalo county at least share 
the family’s American history with Sauk. 

Henry Ochsner left the Zurich neighborhood in 1849 for 
America. It was a time of profound disquiet in Europe due 
to the suppression of the 1848 revolution in Germany and 
in Austria, the escape of refugees to Switzerland, and the 
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rumors of Austrian determination to compel their expulsion. 
Among those at Zurich who had fled the wrath of Prussia 
in the summer of that year were some of the Baden revolu- 
tionaries including Carl Schurz, Fritz Anneke, and many 
others; also the Saxon composer, Richard Wagner. 

There is no evidence that Schurz came in contact with 
Henry Ochsner at Zurich, though we shall find that in Wis- 
consin a few years later he was instrumental in influencing 
Ochsner’s political action. 

Henry Ochsner planned to become a farmer in Sauk 
county and, as preparation therefor, he spent two years as a 
favorite worker on the large farm of Alonzo Waterbury, a 
Yankee who arrived early from St. Lawrence county, New 
York, and took up land in the town of Sumter. In 1852 
Ochsner bought his first land, 200 acres in Little Prairie, 
town of Honey Creek, his father supplying the money. He 
made some improvements during two seasons and toward 
the end of 1853 returned to Switzerland where, in January 
following, he married Judith Hottinger, of Richtersweil, 
Canton Zurich, with whom he returned to Honey Creek in 
time for the spring planting of 1854. 

Both the private and public careers of Henry Ochsner 
owe much to the relationship he established on arriving in 
America with Alonzo Waterbury. His two years as a mem- 
ber of the Waterbury family gave him a reasonably good 
command of the English language, which was a condition of 
leadership among his German neighbors. His apprentice- 
ship to farming under American conditions on a well man- 
aged, prosperous farm, prepared him for the personal man- 
agement of a similar business under like conditions. 

These, however, were merely the most obvious of the 
benefits Ochsner derived from his early association with 
Waterbury which was typical of so many thousands of cases 
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in the social history of the American West, and of the East 
also. Immigrants who were wise and foresighted appre- 
ciated the advantages of a connection with well placed 
Yankees because some knowledge of the English language 
was most desirable and the friendly interest of prominent 
American citizens could be helpful in many different ways. 

In the Ochsner-Waterbury case the relationship passed 
easily from the master and servant plane to that of mutual 
regard between equals. At a later time, living on his own 
large, prosperous farm, Ochsner is known to have been so 
unremitting a worker that no ordinary occurrence could en- 
tice or drive him from his job. The family, however, under- 
stood that a visit from Waterbury was a sufficient cause for 
calling him home. He would then wash up hastily, don his 
Sunday best, and be ready to visit the rest of the day. The 
dinner table on such occasions displayed the treasures of 
the thrifty housewife’s hope chest—fine linen cover and 
napkins, the best china and silver; also the choicest food. 

Waterbury was always ready to aid his friend Henry 
with advice about land purchases, other business problems, 
and in public matters. We do not know what influence he 
may have had on Henry’s political views but probably that 
likewise was important. It is known that Henry Ochsner, 
in 1856, became the Republican candidate for county treas- 
urer and it is not improbable that his name was suggested 
by his prominent Yankee friend. The two parties vied with 
one another for the support of important immigrant groups, 
and so far as the Germans were concerned, it had come to be 
expected that Democrats and Republicans alike would toss 
to them what Carl Schurz aptly called the ‘customary bone’ 
of the treasurership. That was done almost regularly in 
township, county, and state. 
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Henry Ochsner of Honey Creek was the Republican 
nominee for county treasurer in 1856 and was easily elected, 
receiving the largest vote except one of the eight county offi- 
cers, which attests his popularity among German and Swiss 
settlers and also shows that he commanded the respect and 
confidence of the native Americans. The party obviously 
had made a good choice in their German candidate. Ochsner 
removed to Baraboo with his wife and eldest son Adolph and 
remained there to the end of his term, January, 1859. That 
is how it came about that Albert Ochsner was born in Bara- 
boo instead of on the Honey Creek farm. 

Ochsner returned to the farm as soon as his term of 
office expired. It was doubtless a wise move for he was 
every inch a farmer and an inspection of the magnificent 
Ochsner estate as it is today will prove that he had selected 
an admirable tract of land for his farm. He now began to 
flourish exceedingly. The office may have financed for him 
the purchase of some additional land for in 1860 he had 440 
acres of which 200 were under cultivation, the whole being 
valued at $7,000, his personalty at $1,500. The principal 
money crop was wheat of which he had produced in 1859, 
the year he returned to the farm, 600 bushels. He employed 
three farm laborers, one Swiss and two Germans, and was 
operating on a considerable scale. 

Following the fortunes of the Ochsner farm to the time 
when Albert was thinking of a higher education, we find it 
in 1869 producing an estimated income from wheat, live- 
stock, and other products of over $3,000. Ten years later, 
the period of post-Civil war inflation being then past, it 
produced an income only a trifle short of $3,000. In 1870 
the family consisted of the parents and four children, aged 
fourteen, twelve, eight, and two years, respectivelv. A 
daughter came later, making five, three boys and two girls. 
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The farm in 1880 was valued at $12,000. It still grew 
wheat successfully as a principal money crop, the record for 
1879 being 1,321 bushels. But the livestock population had 
largely increased and it appears that a goodly proportion of 
the income came from the sale of cattle and hogs. This shows 
that Ochsner, like other good farmers, had begun to practice 
a type of permanent agriculture to take the place of the 
soil-robbing, exploitative farming of the pioneer age. The 
size of the income argues a careful business management, 
for $3,000 farms in Wisconsin at that period were rare. 
Even $2,000, which has been called a ‘business’ farm income, 
was encountered only occasionally. 

With a $3,000 income Ochsner could be and was con- 
sidered rich. A farm producing that amount represented a 
large-scale, prosperous business, and it was with such a 
business that Albert Ochsner was intimately associated 
throughout his boyhood and young manhood. As one of the 
privileged workers on that farm, perhaps leading the hired 
men, for his father through intensive labor and illness broke 
down early, he had no cause to consider himself other than 
well placed. He could look the world in the eye from the 
vantage point of an important going concern. The psychol- 
ogy of success is one of the most valuable acquisitions to the 
young, and this Albert took with him from the Honey Creek 
farm. 

Another thought is suggested by the story of Henry 
Ochsner’s success as a farmer, namely, that he would ap- 
parently have been well able to provide the means for his 
children’s college education had that appealed to him as a 
desirable expenditure. Pioneer farmers, however, were often 
disposed neither to lose their sons’ labor, regarded as owing 
to the parents up to the age of twenty-one, nor to sacrifice 
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the family fortune to pay for educating those sons beyond 
the common schools. 

It is even probable that the ‘free public school’ has some- 
times encouraged a feeling of irresponsibility in parents. 
Too often they were tempted to regard their duty fully done 
when they let the children go to school from three to five 
months in the year for ten years, they paying taxes to keep 
the school free. That was the general idea of ‘a good educa- 
tion,’ particularly during the pioneer period. 

The Ochsners were more liberal than most Wisconsin 
farmers. They gave all their children the usual five months’ 
schooling a year for ten years. But in addition they also gave 
them a winter term or two in Baraboo. That was for the 
‘purpose of fitting them to pass the teachers’ examination 
which would enable them to teach winter schools, thereby 
earning money during the farmer’s slack season. Albert 
Ochsner, his brothers, Adolph and Edward, and several of 
his best friends, the Grotophorst boys and the Buckley boys, 
followed that plan. All of them began to teach at the age of 
about eighteen, taking winter terms and working on the farm 
through the summer. This plan each of them followed for 
several years. 

A pleasing reference to the Baraboo schooling of the 
Ochsner boys involves the old family friend, Alonzo Water- 
bury. One day in 1875 he and Mrs. Waterbury were visiting 
at the Ochsner home when Waterbury noticed the absence 
of two members of the family. 

He asked: ‘Henry, where are the older boys, I haven’t 
seen them about?’ 

‘Oh,’ replied Henry, ‘Adolph and Albert are in Baraboo 
at school.’ 

‘Why, Henry,’ said his friend, ‘that’s just splendid. Now 
let me suggest that in giving them a good education you 
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make sure that they learn not to develop a champagne ap- 
petite on a beer income. Also, see to it that they learn at 
least three occupations by which they can make a living.’ 

Of the three occupations, Ochsner had already decided 
that schoolteaching was one of the most available and he was 
giving the boys their chance to become teachers. ‘Teaching 
school’ also, was the approved means whereby young per- 
sons of ability and ambition could get forward toward a pro- 
fessional career. It was a dynamic of culture during the 
whole of the nineteenth century. The men thus far treated 
in the present series—F rederic G. Young, Thomas J. Walsh, 
and Albert Ochsner, each of whom had a distinctive profes- 
sional objective, gained it through the identical process— 
teaching school in order to ‘go to school.’ 

Who can say that this process is inferior to that whereby 
parents and friends finance ‘lads o’pairts,’ as in Scotland 
during the same epoch; or in the towns of the eastern states 
where many family fortunes were ampler than were most 
among the farmers of the Northwest? The preparation for 
college was less systematic which may or may not be a disad- 
vantage; college entrance was deferred to a more mature age. 
but this, judging from results, was not a serious disadvan- 
tage save possibly in the cases of students who matured par- 
ticularly early. The imposed necessity of making one’s own 
way had at least one good feature in that those who were 
strong and determined enough to do it practically guaran- 
teed thereby a successful career. 

To be sure, we do not know how many potentially great 
careers were scotched in embryo through the social impedi- 
ments to full training which weighed down those under the 
self-help system. The probabilities are that, while some could 
make it successfully, others who were intellectually just as 
promising fell by the wayside. Albert Ochsner chanced to be 
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one of the strong, self-reliant candidates for professional 
fame. Physical labor and mental labor were to him equally 
congenial. 

After three years of winter teaching and summer farm- 
ing, which brought him past his majority, Albert Ochsner 
decided he must have more education. He had enjoyed two 
winter terms at Baraboo, one of which gave him high school 
work. It happened in the summer of 1879 that Harry 
Eugene Bundy, who was principal of the Sauk City school, 
and, like Albert, looked forward to a medical career, can- 
vassed the Honey Creek neighborhood for high school can- 
didates, and Albert embraced the opportuntiy to work under 
him. He remained through both the fall and winter terms 
this time, but was back on the farm the following summer. 

It may be significant that this two-thirds year of high 
school was deferred until he was past his twenty-first birth- 
day, when his labor could no longer be claimed for the home 
farm. But Henry Ochsner was more liberal than many 
farmers in that he gave each of his children, on leaving home, 
$400. That was in addition to what they may have saved 
from schoolteaching after meeting the expense of clothing 
themselves during their teaching years. 

Albert by no means relied wholly on the high school either 
to procure him the higher grade teacher’s certificate or to 
prepare for college entrance. His brother testifies that, while 
teaching rural schools, he spent many a night studying al- 
gebra, physics, physiology, and other subjects, burning mid- 
night oil in the endeavor to improve his equipment. After 
the two terms at Sauk, however, he must have armed him- 
self with a first grade certificate because in 1880 he was 
awarded the principalship of the graded school at Ironton, 
where he taught nine months at fifty dollars per month. 
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One episode connected with the Ironton principalship de- 
serves special mention. Albert was already settled as to his 
profession, as we have seen, and finding Dr. Edwin J. Lewis 
in Ironton, he chose him as ‘preceptor’ and began reading 
medicine under his guidance. Albert must have made a good 
impression upon the doctor for when he was an intern at the 
Presbyterian hospital in 1887, Lewis (father of Sinclair 
Lewis, by the way) sent for him to come to his ‘Main Street’ 
town, Sauk Center, Minnesota, to perform three opera- 
tions, and that call gave Albert his very first surgical expe- 
rience. The incident lends color to the statement often made, 
that the Ochsners were natural-born healers. Moreover, the 
family takes pride in the fact that the famous sixteenth cen- 
tury physician, Paracelsus, was married to Anna Ochsner 
in Switzerland. 

There is a tradition that Albert had become so reputable 
a teacher in the county that, in 1882, some persons urged 
him to make the race for county superintendent on the Re- 
publican ticket, which would have insured his election. But 
Albert had already begun his pre-medical studies at the 
university, and could not be swerved from his course. He 
had matriculated in the fall of 1881, after passing the en- 
trance examination with credit in all subjects. His accumu- 
lated means enabled him to remain at Madison three years, 
and he was determined to complete the general science course 
in that time, adding, however, two months’ summer study 
during the first and second years. 

His scholastic record was brilliant. In only four cases 
do his grades fall below 90, and in three of those they are 89. 
His average for the first year, when his schedule was not 
crowded, was 95.27. In the second year it was 93.54, and in 
the third 93.83. The first term of the last year he carried five 
sub jects, the second term six, and the third, four. His lowest 
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grade was in his last term of French. It was 85 and doubt- 
less, to him, was humiliatingly low. 

The course Ochsner followed included two terms of Eng- 
lish in the Freshman year in which he stood high—94 and 
95. There was no Latin and of course no Greek. He ab- 
solved his foreign language requirement by carrying six 
terms of German and three of French. No Latin was called 
for at entrance either, German being the substitute, and he 
was fortunate in bringing from home an excellent ground- 
ing in that language. It was the language of the home, it 
was taught in the public school two months of the five, and 
probably was used on the playground as well as in the sup- 
posedly English school. Herman Grotophorst affirms that 
when he and Albert were fifteen, they could not yet speak 
English, by which he doubtless meant they were not masters 
of idiomatic speech. They could, of course, understand com- 
mon speech. 

In his course of study at the university the particularly 
dynamic subjects, as bearing upon Ochsner’s professional 
career, were histology and physiology. It was through his 
mastery of those departments of science that he was enabled 
to gain promptly the training in medicine he craved. And 
those subjects he was fortunate to secure with the aid of 
Professor Edward A. Birge’s new laboratory. 

Birge had gone to Leipzig in 1880, on leave from the 
university, and there he learned, from the best of German 
science teachers, all that had thus far been worked out in 
Germany along the line of histology. He also completed an 
important piece of research in that department, and received 
training in other branches of science related to medicine. 
He then returned to the university and introduced there 
what was perhaps the first pre-medical course to be given at 
any American college or university. He conducted his lab- 
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oratory on the principle of the modern graduate school, 
assuming that mature young men who were entering on 
their professional careers could be trusted to work indepen- 
dently, putting in as many hours as they might choose. 

Ochsner was one of Birge’s most promising early pre- 
medical students. Devoting as much time as possible to lab- 
oratory study, he made himself a master of microscopy, which 
he employed partly in developing his knowledge of histology 
and partly as an experimenter in embryology. Herman 
Grotophorst, who was Ochsner’s roommate during his three 
years in Madison, declares that at graduation Albert must 
have had 2,000 or 3,000 slides for use in future laboratory 
experimentation or for teaching the two subjects just named. 
Among other peculiarities, as they must have seemed to 
Grotophorst, a budding lawyer, Albert bought a broody hen, 
gave her all the fresh eggs she could cover, and after a brief 
period of incubation took out one egg each day from which 
to prepare a slide showing the development of the embryo 
toward the condition of a chick. 

All this shows Albert’s positive dedication to the prob- 
lem of preparing himself for the study of medicine by util- 
izing the facilities provided by the university. But there is 
evidence that he also initiated other facilities. It was in 1882 
that there was founded in the science department of the 
university what was known as the Natural history club. 
Asked for his recollections about that movement, Dr. 
Ochsner wrote, only six weeks before his death, that it was 
organized by a group of the sophomores who had been in- 
spired by the science teaching of Dr. Birge and Professor 
William Trelease. Some of those young men, he said, had 
been teachers, accustomed to attend educational meetings 
and read educational papers. They thought it would prove 
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very helpful to have meetings of a scientific character, pre- 
pare and read papers, and discuss them. 

When the organization was effected, Louis Falge was 
made president; A. J. Ochsner, vice-president; B. M. 
Vaughn, secretary; and A. J. Vinje, treasurer. The group 
discovered that the scientific periodical literature at the uni- 
versity was extremely meager, so it was suggested that the 
physicians of the city be canvassed and a list made of the 
scientific journals to which those men were regular sub- 
scribers. Since Ochsner was appointed a committee of one 
to carry out that suggestion, it is practically certain that he 
was also its originator. He says however: “To my amaze- 
ment, I found that only three of the medical profession 
were subscribers to medical journals. It was plain that our 
resources in scientific current literature could not be greatly 
augmented from this source.’ Inasmuch as the 1881 city di- 
rectory lists sixteen physicians and that of 1883 lists twenty, 
it is clear that the proportion of ‘scientific’ doctors in Madi- 
son at that time was not notably high. 

Ochsner was intent also on intellectual self-improvement 
through debate. He was a member of one of the literary— 
or debating—societies, took part regularly, and in his second 
year participated in the sophomore ‘semi-public’ debate. He 
is said to have been fond of the exercise and to have been. an 
effective debater notwithstanding his awkward delivery and 
an almost tortuous struggle for words. Obviously, he was 
bent on overcoming personal handicaps. 

He seems to have been less conscious of the desirability 
of self-improvement in a social way. He was not a fraternity 
man, he had little or no time to cultivate what are called the 
amenities, and made but slight social impression upon the 
student body as a whole. Indeed, he was so completely shut 


1See his letter to Professor Edward Kremers dated 2106 Sedgwick street, 
Chicago, June 13, 1925. 
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away from the eye of the campus public, ensconsed as he was 
in the laboratory, happily at work, that the student weekly 
newspaper, the University Press, practically knew him not 
at all in its personals, high ranking student though he was. 
Yet it mentioned other prominent men, for example, Fred- 
erick J. Turner and Asa G. Briggs, at frequent intervals. 
There was, however, one important reference to Ochsner, 
May 31, 1884, just prior to his graduation. It said: ‘A. J. 
Ochsner has been offered an enviable position at Rush medi- 
cal college for the coming year.’ He could afford to consider 
that a full compensation for being ignored during three 
years of his student life. 

From other sources we learn that he had gone to Chicago 
during the spring vacation, looked into the several medical 
institutions, and fixed upon Rush as his choice. Then, con- 
ferring with the authorities, who were elated to find a pros- 
pective student who was a skilled microscopist and who had 
mastered the laboratory treatment of histology and embryol- 
ogy, they made him a flattering offer. This, if we have the 
correct description of it, was about as follows: He was 
assured room and tuition if he would teach the two subjects 
to such as might resort to him at the college, and he had au- 
thority to charge a fee for his course. Inasmuch as there 
was no one else then at Rush, or in any Chicago institution, 
who could teach that work, Ochsner considered that he had 
been offered ‘an enviable position,’ which proved to be the 
case. 

Surprisingly, however, no sooner did he actually have 
that offer then he seems to have been assailed by doubts. 
Would the job pay his expenses for the year? The question 
of funds seemed to him especially important just then be- 
cause, at the end of his university course, his previously as- 
sembled means were running low. Why he did not seek 
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through a conditional loan to insure his support for a year 
or two no one has explained. But the fact, as revealed by the 
newspapers, is that Albert Ochsner allowed himself to be 
nominated for county superintendent of schools in Sauk 
county, and that he was defeated at the ballot box in Novem- 
ber by E. C. Wiswall, principal of the school at Prairie 
du Sac. 

The apparent willingness to risk spending two years in 
the routine of a superintendency looks, at first blush, like a 
retreat from his decision to become a physician at the earliest 
practicable date. In fact, however, he did not expect to sac- 
rifice valuable time to the superintendency. It is true he had 
no means of knowing how his job at Rush would ‘pan out.’ 
Neither he nor anyone else expected it to become as remuner- 
ative as it actually did become, and Albert had no mind to 
go in debt for his medical education, even though his father 
could easily have guaranteed the requisite funds. The fact 
seems to be he felt sure, in case of being elected, that he 
could carry the required twenty weeks of the then medical 
course at Rush and in addition attend to the duties of the 
superintendency. He spent no money in pursuit of the office, 
and devoted only a single week to canvassing for votes. 

Meantime, he took up the work at Chicago early in 
fall, built up classes which included not only the medical stu- 
dents, but professors in the college and practicing physicians 
of the city. His fees amounted to enough to support him 
through the course, through a year’s internship, and to pay 
the expenses of a nine months’ graduate medical course at 
Vienna. In a word, his lectureship proved much more re- 


munerative than a county superintendency could possibly 
have been. 


Before dismissing the superintendency matter we note 
that Ochsner ran on the Democratic ticket whereas the fam- 
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ily as early as 1856 had been Republican, Henry Ochsner 
being the Republican county treasurer from January, 1857, 
to January, 1859. The Honey Creek settlement, mainly 
German and German-Swiss, voted Republican as early as 
1856. In 1860 Lincoln beat Douglas in that town by better 
than a two to one vote. 

That is so extraordinary in view of the way Germans are 
known to have voted elsewhere as to call for some explana- 
tion. The intellectual leaders of the town were reputedly a 
free-thinking group, among whom Henry Ochsner was 
prominent. They maintained an Ethical culture hall, held 
Sunday services, and buried their dead in the grounds be- 
longing to the hall, which Ochsner is said to have decorated 
with planting of evergreen trees, making it today one of the 
most beautiful small cemeteries in the state. There were 
doubtless forty-eighters among the settlers, though the num- 
ber of families in the town in 1850 was only 70, as against 
196 in 1860, showing that the immigration was mainly of the 
eighteen fifties. As Swiss and Germans of liberal views, a 
large proportion of them were followers of Carl Schurz 
whose Sauk City satellite, Carl C. Kuntz, was at various 
times editor of the Republican weekly paper, Der Pionier 
am Wisconsin (The Pioneer on the Wisconsin). This made 
the Honey Creek Germans, propagandized insistently 
through a local Republican journal of great force, an un- 
usual German-speaking community. It was a case similar 
to that of the Manitowoc Germans who read Carl Roeser’s 
Demokrat, and the Racine Bohemians politically instructed 
by Korizek’s and Carl Jonas’ Slavie. 

Henry Ochsner continued in the Republican ranks until 
1872, when Carl Schurz led in organizing the Liberal Re- 
publican party and experienced the discomfiture of being 
obliged to support the ‘teetotaler’ Horace Greeley as the 
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reform candidate. Ochsner voted for Greeley and when, 
in the next campaign, Schurz switched his support to Hayes, 
he voted with many other Liberal Republicans for Tilden. 
Thenceforth he remained a Democrat. Apparently many 
Honey Creekers were of his opinion for in 1884 that town 
gave Cleveland a majority—of one. Albert could therefore 
accept the Democratic nomination without fear of being de- 
nounced as a ‘mugwump.’ 

Being busily at work in the medical college when the 
voting took place, and with returns from his teaching courses 
unexpectedly generous, he could afford to regard the result 
with equanimity—although the vote against him was more 
than three to one. E. C. Wiswall, his Republican opponent, 
was a better known and more experienced teacher, but the 
true reason was the rock-ribbed Republicanism of the county. 
Albert now was through with outside interests. Henceforth 
he would be utterly immersed in his professional studies and 
in medical and surgical practice. 

Two years later he was graduated, as president of his 
class, at Rush, and immediately began work as an intern 
at the Presbyterian hospital, Chicago—at the same time 
continuing his instruction at Rush. In the hospital he worked 
with Dr. Moses Gunn, Dr. Charles T. Parkes, and other dis- 
tinguished surgeons, including Nicholas Senn. 

In the spring of 1887, taking a leave of absence from the 
internship, he visited Vienna where he studied nine months 
under the world-famous surgeon Billroth and the patholo- 
gists Kalisko and Paltauf. Dr. Edward H. Ochsner tells 
that, on his way home from Vienna, Albert stopped in Lon- 
don to take an examination under the Royal microscopical 
society by which he earned the degree F.R.M.S. (Fellow of 
the Royal microscopical society). He then completed his in- 
ternship and on April 3, 1888 (his thirtieth birthday), mar- 
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ried Miss Marion H. Mitchell, superintendent of nurses in 
the Presbyterian hospital, who became his ideal homemaker. 

They sailed at once for a six months’ period of work at 
the University of Berlin. He studied pathology under Vir- 
chow, bacteriology under the equally famous Koch, surgery 
under Von Bergman, and gynecology under Ohlshausen and 
Martin. He spent an additional month at Hamburg observ- 
ing the work of Schede. At Berlin he had not access to lab- 
oratories, but attended class lectures and observed the work 
of hospital practitioners. His evenings were devoted largely 
to reading. But this was his honeymoon trip, so time was 
also spent in Switzerland where Dr. Ochsner and several 
friends took a long hiking journey, visiting among other 
places the region of his family’s original home. 

‘Upon his return to Chicago in the late fall of 1888, 
he began the general practice of medicine which he followed 
for several years and at the same time he became asssitant to 
his former teacher, Professor Charles T. Parkes, in his priv- 
ate practice and in the surgical clinic at Rush Medical 
College.” 

From this point Ochsner’s rise in the profession was 
meteoric. In 1891 he became chief surgeon of Augustana 
hospital, maintained by the Swedish Lutheran society, and 
that position he occupied to the day of his death. Five years 
later he became chief surgeon also of St. Mary’s hospital, a 
Catholic foundation. This post also he held to the date of 
his death. Some have commented on the circumstance that 
Ochsner, a man who refused to accept any religious creed, 
should nevertheless have got on so famously with people of 
rigorous but radically opposed creeds. It is a testimony to 
his large-hearted humanity, his tolerance of others’ views, 
and respect for others’ reverences and convictions. 


*Dr. Edward H. Ochsner in Four Sauk County Boys. 
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Wisconsin people have always had a large interest in 
Chicago’s medical history and the generation of Ochsner’s 
service in the “Windy City’ is made especially significant for 
them by the presence there of a remarkable group of sur- 
geons and physicians who were Wisconsin-grown, mainly 
Wisconsin-born. Among them were John Benjamin 
Murphy, Nicholas Senn—who was brought from Switzer- 
land as a boy and grew up in our state—Henry Baird Favill, 
John and Frank Billings, Bertram Welton Sippy, and 
others. 

The two posts of head surgeon by no means exhausted 
Ochsner’s activities. He was instructor in operative sur- 
gery at Rush for some years and from 1900 to 1925 he held 
the important position of professor of clinical surgery, Uni- 
versity of Illinois College of Medicine, Chicago. His grip 
upon offices was exceedingly tenacious, and he found it al- 
most impossible to let go of anything to which he had given 
his adherence, but rather continued to multiply obligations, 
working harder and more persistently to perform the duties 
connected therewith. 

As a teacher Ochsner is said to have been only less dis- 
tinguished than he was in surgical practice. His mind 
worked as rapidly as his hands, but his tongue could not 
always keep up with his thoughts. He lacked an instinctive 
control of form, was somewhat wanting in fluency, and a bit 
awkward in expressing himself in his lectures. Yet his ideas 
were seminal, his bearing, manner, and voice convincing, 
and he was listened to with respect and profit by generations 
of Chicago medical students. Few teachers of medicine were 
as learned as he, though some lecturers, like J. B. Murphy, 
are acknowledged to have been more interesting. 

Ochsner’s fame, however, rests on his extraordinary 
achievements in the surgical clinic. Said Dr. William Mayo: 
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Few men have equalled him in the science and art of surgery. The 
almost intuitive readiness with which he grasped important general 
surgical principles was one of his most striking characteristics. A fear- 
less crusader for truth, he was so far in advance of his time and so little 
interested in attracting attention to himself that his name is not associ- 
ated with many of his greatest contributions. 


His name is, however, associated with several discover- 
ies of world-wide importance. Ochsner was the first to dem- 
onstrate the ‘starvation’ principle as applied to appendicitis, 
a principle which has greatly reduced the mortality from that 
disorder. He was profoundly convinced of the importance 
of aseptic as against antiseptic surgery and did much to 
advance that doctrine. He was perhaps the first to apply 
the radium treatment for the relief of cancer patients, and 
his researches on the thyroid gland were also significant. He 
published a handbook on appendicitis, a general work on 
clinical surgery, for practitioners and students, a work on 
the building, equipment, and management of hospitals, and 
a large number of specialized medical and surgical papers. 
Ochsner was a sturdy fighter for his ideas. 

When we reflect that all this writing was done by one of 
the most hard-pressed, practicing head surgeons of two hos- 
pitals, who was also a professor in a medical college, no 
further comment on his working capacity and drive is strict- 
ly necessary. It has been said that he performed the work 
of three men and, on account of his perfect physical and 
mental fitness, he for many years felt wholly able to do 
that. 

Dr. Erwin R. Schmidt, Ochsner’s second cousin, his stu- 
dent and later clinical associate, has described Ochsner’s 
ordinary daily routine. Beginning with the evening before, 
he would retire early after a very simple dinner but would be 
read to, in English or German, until ready to fall asleep, 
about nine o’clock. His ability to sleep perfectly and to drop 
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off at any desired moment was phenomenal. Between four 
and five in the morning he was up. While having his shower 
and shaving in the bathroom, he had the victrola play Span- 
ish records by which means, combined with a minimum of 
close study, he learned that language so well that he was 
able to use it freely in speech and writing. A horseback ride 
was the invariable beginning of his day, whatever the weather 
might be. Then breakfast, and at half-past seven he was 
ready to begin operating. 

The rapidity with which Ochsner despatched case after 
case is almost uncanny, but speed he believed to be an im- 
portant means of saving lives, for it reduced the evil effects 
patients suffer from remaining long under anesthetics. We 
are assured on the most reliable testimony that he sometimes 
performed twenty or more major operations between half- 
past seven in the morning and two o’clock in the afternoon. 
Obviously, on this wholesale system the head surgeon could 
not personally attend to all details of the individual oper- 
ation, but he had his hospital practice so perfectly organized 
that all requirements were met with precision and prompt- 
ness. Attendants would get the patient ready, often on the 
evening before. Ochsner would make the necessary incision, 
remove whatever was the object of the operation, and go on 
to the next case, leaving associates each to attend to a dis- 
tinct and definite phase of the final details. Dr. Schmidt says 
that in one case, when a stop watch was held over him, 
Ochsner performed an appendectomy in exactly three and 
one-half minutes. 

The late afternoon would be devoted to visiting his pa- 
tients in the two hospitals. The evenings frequently found 
him in Tuxedo (with the inevitable white bow tie, instead 
of the black bow tie which fashion prescribed), at some din- 
ner or banquet from which he would always try to escape 
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early and with a feeling of comfort in the region of the 
stomach. Sometimes, however, on reaching home, he would 
wash out his stomach in order to be fit for work next 
day. His tastes in food were simple. With two shredded 
wheat biscuits, seasoned with coffee and softened with cream, 
he could make what he considered a very good meal. He 
never smoked, and drank only an occasional glass of excel- 
lent wine which in many cases was supplied by grateful pa- 
tients. Obviously, he followed the strictest self-imposed 
regimen to the end that the critical responsibilities he as- 
sumed day by day might not suffer through any fatal slip of 
his hand. 

Ochsner’s hands are described as having been extraordin- 
arily effective organs. Soft as those of a babe, clean, hairless, 
magically swift in movement, they constituted in themselves 
a surgeon’s fortune. For many years he operated without 
gloves, unless there was danger of coming in contact with 
pus, keeping his hands in perfect condition for the pur- 
pose. Doubtless, this was one reason why he was able to win 
such a record for speed in operating. 

A study of: Dr. Ochsner’s professional publications re- 
veals his long and absorbing concern with the problems of 
surgery affecting appendicitis. His revolutionary idea that, 
unless acute cases could be operated within twelve to thirty- 
six hours of the onset of the disease the operation must be 
deferred and the patient prepared for it by the starvation 
process, came to him within the first half dozen years of his 
practice. But he considered it, and investigated for eight 
years before publishing his conclusions. By that time his 
personal experience had covered literally thousands of cases 
and demonstrated his theory to perfection, as did the ex- 
perience of other surgeons who obtained the suggestion from 
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him, his observations of appendix surgery at large, and the 
reading of an extensive literature of the subject. 

Ochsner found it difficult to lay aside that branch of his 
theory and practice. Over and over again to the end of his 
career, his papers before medical societies and discussions of 
other surgeons’ papers, traverse the subject of appendicitis 
surgery. The reason was partly, no doubt, the natural inter- 
est of a discoverer in his personal discovery; but in part it 
was due to his recognition of the distressing fact that deaths 
from appendicitis continued to be needlessly abundant. In 
October, 1904, speaking before the Tri-state medical society 
(Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee), in Chattanooga, he 
presented the histories of 1,000 consecutive cases of appendi- 
citis operated on at Augustana hospital during the thirty- 
three months from July 1, 1901, to April 1, 1904. In that 
exhibit the demonstration of the advisability of ‘starving’ 
was complete. 

Ochsner takes leave of his discussion of the subject in his 
Handbook of Appendicitis (page 174) in these words: 


In conclusion I will say that the most important lesson my expe- 
rience has taught me is the fact that more harm is done to patients suf- 
fering from acute appendicitis by the administration of any kind of 
nourishment or cathartics by mouth than in any other way, and that 
more lives can be saved by prohibiting this and by removing any food 
which may be in the stomach at the beginning of the attack by gastric 
lavage than by all the other methods of medical and surgical treatment 


combined. 


It would be a mistake, however, to conclude from his 
permanent interest in appendicitis that the subject was an 
obsession with him or that he was a surgeon whose specializa- 
tion was narrowly limited. The publications from his fruit- 
ful pen dispel any such illusion. They deal with the surgical 
treatment of habitual criminals, surgery of the gall bladder, 
the surgical treatment of tuberculous peritonitis, the effect of 
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rest upon the progress of septic infections—a problem in 
which his interest was profound—surgery of the prostate 
gland, surgery of gastric and duodenal ulcers, of pancreatitis, 
goiter, hernia and its treatment, the cancer problem, the use 
of the X ray and radium, intestinal stasis—and many more. 
His findings were published in foreign countries as well as in 
America. Indeed, the most famous of his papers, on the 
treatment of appendicitis, was given before a surgical con- 
gress in Paris. In 1915, when his career had ten most active 
years still to run, he already had a record of 36,000 opera- 
tions as the experimental basis of his theories. 

During the Great war, one of the army surgeons who had 
investigated the subject of military hospitals, remarked at 
a dinner in Washington that he found the rules for hospital 
construction and equipment laid down in an order by Secre- 
tary of War Stanton during the Civil war were still in 
effect in 1917! While greater freedom of choice was had by 
civil authorities than by military men, the construction, equip- 
ment, and management of hospitals tended nevertheless to 
become stereotyped as is the case with so many institutions. 
The need for a fresh study of the whole subject, from the 
standpoint both of modern demand and of present-day scien- 
tific and social knowledge, was urgent. Dr. Ochsner enjoyed 
an exceptional opportunity to make such a study since it be- 
came his privilege to plan a wholly new hospital plant for 
the Augustana society. The result of that study is found 
in several short but logical and perspicuous statements pub- 
lished as pamphlets, and more at large in his book, The Or- 
ganization, Construction, and Management of Hospitals, 
1907. The leading ideas in that 600-page volume are his, 
though in preparing it, he had a collaborator. The second 
Augustana hospital, however, is the best answer to the ques- 
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tion: “What were Ochsner’s views on hospitals?’ It is one of 
his monuments. 

In his personal character, Dr. Ochsner was genial, kindly, 
tolerant, and sympathetic. His friends were legion, and they 
were found among his professional associates, his multitudi- 
nous patients, the members of various organizations with 
which he worked, students, and the numerous persons with 
whom he made contacts, professional, business, political, or 
social in this and other countries. 

William Mayo’s testimony on his character is emphatic: 


As my life-long friend, my companion in traveling both at home 
and abroad, it is Ochsner the man of whom I wish to speak. Honest, sin- 
cere, kindly, I never knew him to say a word or do an act that little 
children might not have heard and seen. An instinctive courtesy and 
consideration for others, and charity under all circumstances, were his 
most distinctive traits. A man of strong convictions and independent 
thought, he always conceded the same rights to others. He was inter- 
ested in young men in medicine, and supported and helped to educate 
a group of grateful students. 


It is reported that Ochsner’s executor found among his 
papers literally scores of notes of hand recording ‘loans’ 
to medical students—loans which he apparently regarded 
as gifts. Ochsner loved to aid and advise young men of 
that description and in connection with them he revealed 
some of the traits of the benevolently despotic, masterful 
‘philosopher and guide.’ Besides, along with his proven tol- 
erance, he was not altogether free from the prejudices of the 
exacting professional leader and man of justifiably proud 
spirit. 

An instance in point was in the somewhat autocratic 
guidance he furnished a student protégé who was also a 
relative of his. The question arose where that young man 
should go for his medical course. Johns Hopkins was sug- 
gested. But that institution was out because Dr. Osler had 
recently lost three promising students who fell ill with ty- 
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phoid fever, and one of those boys was a particularly bril- 
liant nephew of Dr. Ochsner. He thereafter had little use 
for Hopkins and in conversation with two scientists in Madi- 
son he once ranked the institution sixteenth among Ameri- 
can medical schools, a judgment generally condemned by 
competent critics. 

Harvard could not be tolerated either but for quite a dif- 
ferent reason. It seems that Ochsner, individualist to the 
core in most respects, nevertheless had in him a streak of 
the hero-worshipper and he was also prone to form fixed 
habits. It happened that his most impressive early teacher, 
friend and head surgeon, Charles T. Parkes, was addicted to 
the habit of wearing, for every occasion—week-day, Sunday, 
gala day, banquet, and all the rest—a white tie in rather 
loose bow form. Ochsner contracted the habit from Parkes 
and kept it up through life. At a banquet concluding 
some medical congress, when all the other men wore the 
Tuxedo with the regulation black bow tie, Ochsner was 
conspicuous by reason of his white bow tie, and Dr. Chris- 
tian of Harvard, who was given to sarcastic observations, 
made slighting remarks about it of which Ochsner became 
aware. It is said he never forgave his critic, and thereafter 
the school that man represented was taboo as far as Ochsner 
was concerned. The incident reveals extraordinary ‘touchi- 
ness.’ 

Ochsner had a physical organization which helps to ac- 
count for his tremendous achievements in a profession which 
is at least as exacting as any other, if not more so. He was 
a hearty, robust man, five feet eight inches in height, and 
weighing perhaps 190 pounds, muscular, with no suggestion 
of flabbiness. Quick in all his movements, decisive, keen; 
he was a human dynamo. His endurance was a marvel to 
his friends. After the usual strenuous day in the surgery, 
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and the hospital wards, he would come back to his perfectly 
managed home, relax into actual gaiety, rest on the lounge, 
and bid his daughter to play music for him. He loved to talk, 
to visit, to tell stories. The latter he did very well, and his ex- 
periences were so far-reaching and varied that he had a 
fund of stories always available. Awkward in formal speak- 
ing, hesitant and word shy, he seems to have been able to 
speed up considerably in storytelling. 

His voice was of the ‘underslung,’ soft, regressive type, 
pleasant, conciliatory, but not especially arresting. His 
writings reveal an excellent mastery of English composition, 
with special emphasis upon the choice of the right word to 
express his thought. The biographical essays on Dr. Alex- 
ander Hugh Ferguson and on Dr. Charles Theodore Parkes 
represent what was for Ochsner an unusual kind of writing, 
yet the effect on the reader is favorable. He wrote discrim- 
inatingly about each of those important surgeons, mani- 
festing not the slightest sentimentality in dealing with his 
old bosom friend Parkes. 

A remark with which he concludes the first-named essay 
can be applied with much justice to Ochsner himself. He 
says of Ferguson, who died at the early age of fifty-five: 
“Had he possessed the same wisdom in protecting his own 
health that he employed habitually in the care of his patients, 
we would not now be here to mourn his loss. With his phy- 
sique he should have added at least three full decades to his 
useful life.’ It is said of Ochsner by those who knew him 
most intimately, that he might be living and active today, 
fifteen years after the sorrowful scene in the Honey Creek 
rural cemetery where he was laid to rest at the end of 
July, 1925. 

Speakers at the grave said he had overworked, as his 
friends were convinced, for many years. It proved impossi- 
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ble for him to relinquish duties once assumed which went on 
continuously, and he was not willing or able to delegate work 
to others who might have relieved him. That peristent over- 
work may possibly have been coupled with worry, for 
Ochsner is known to have suffered severe financial losses, 
and on his 70,000-acre estate in Mexico revolutionists slaugh- 
tered his cattle and also killed two of his overseers. But, 
whatever the cause, he—one time perfect sleeper—became 
afflicted with insomnia. After this condition had become 
chronic, his medical friends realized that the end was not 
far off. It came, quite suddenly, July 25, 1925, in the form 
of coronary thrombosis. According to his expressed wish, 
his remains were interred by the side of his parents in the 
little country graveyard which his father had planted with 
evergreen trees many years earlier. 

Among the numerous tributes to Dr. Ochsner, this poem 
by Maud V. McRoberts will fittingly conclude this study: 


Almost we thought thee 
Master over Death, 
O brave and valiant Spirit! 

So often thou hadst sent him 
Cowering away, and 
Bidden life resume his eager way. 
But Death, at last triumphant, 
Has stilled thy magic fingers 
With his quick surgery. 

* * * & & 


Would thou hadst gained 
Another victory. 


JOSEPH SCHAFER 








BOOK NOTES 


Wisconsin: A Story of Progress. By William F. Raney. (New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1940. 554 pp.) 

The preparation of a thoroughly systemized account of a long, 
complicated, and intricate series of historical facts and episodes calls 
for talents of a somewhat unusual order. Research interest and ability 
are taken for granted, but failure would ensue unless these are matched 
with perspective, good judgment in selecting representative facts and 
situations for exposition, the imagination to identify among facts already 
too familiar to the author those which readers will require to be told, 
and the will to suppress the personal inclination to pass them by. 
Finally, the systematizer requires a steady and untiring writing hand to 
give to his conclusions adequate expression in narrative form. 

These qualities are well illustrated in the work before us. Pro- 
fessor Raney had the problem of treating in a single volume, which 
runs to only 520 pages of text and notes, a segment of history that has 
sometimes been deemed to require four or five volumes. This economy 
of space has enforced conciseness in treatment, but the reader is rarely 
conscious of inadequacy. Indeed, the author has been remarkably suc- 
cessful both in identifying the important features of Wisconsin’s long 
history and in giving to each episode its due place in the connected story. 

Raney’s division of space seems to be admirable. The first four 
of his twenty-three chapters bring him down to the territorial period. 
That is, in 81 pages he deals with the land and its first inhabitants, the 
French period, the British period, and the Indians and fur trade. The 
three following chapters, to page 136, carry the story to the achieve- 
ment of statehood. Chapter viii covers the years 1848 to 1860 and ix 
deals with the period of the Civil war. At that point the chronological 
method gives place to the topical, and we have chapters on “The Build- 
ing of the Wisconsin Railroads, ‘Pine Lumbering, ‘A Century of Agri- 
culture, ‘Agrarian Discontent and Farm Organizations.’ 

We have now reached the middle of the book, and at that point po- 
litical history is resumed. Chapter xiv is on ‘Republican Rule, 1866- 
1901,’ chapter xv on ‘La Follette,’ and xvi on “Three Crusades,’ the World 
war, Prohibition, and Woman’s rights. The final 200 pages of the book, 
divided into eight chapters, deal with ‘Modern Life and the Growth 
of Industry, ‘Politics since 1906, ‘Labor, ‘The Growing Tasks of 
Government’ (two chapters), ‘Education,’ ‘Literature and the Fine Arts,’ 
and the ‘Depression.’ There are appendixes on the governors of Wis- 
consin, her votes in presidential elections, and on the state’s population. 
The index occupies 23 pages, and there are 26 maps and illustrations. 

A significant feature of this book is its completeness. Published in 
1940 it also carries the story to 1940. The difficulties involved in treat- 
ing recent and contemporaneous events are well understood. They in- 
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clude the problem of gaining adequate information, the problem of per- 
spective (giving to matters which still engage popular feeling their due 
proportion of space, neither too much nor too little), and conspicuously 
the problem of how to avoid creating resentments among the participants 
in public affairs. It seems to this reviewer that Mr. Raney has been su 
fair to all interests and to all parties that he will probably escape the 
criticism which commonly descends upon the heads of those who under- 
take to write of the very recent past. He has been most diligent in as- 
sembling his means of information, he has no pet subjects to exploit at 
the expense of others which may be of equal importance, and—so far 
as the reader can see—he plays no favorites among men, parties, or 
classes. 

The book is well printed and it is very free from the usual blemishes 
marring first editions. There are a few slips, as may be expected in a 
book of this length. Governor Fairchild was Lucius, not ‘Lucius C.,’ and 
Longfellow did not write ‘The Four Lakes’ in Ole Bull’s residence in 
Madison. In fact, he never saw Madison personally. In this matter 
Raney unfortunately perpetuates an old myth. Edward A. Birge came 
to the university in 1875, not 1874; Milton college was under the aus- 
pices of the Seventh-day Baptists, not the Seventh-day Adventists; and 
Hamlin Garland’s parents were not from Maine. His father was a 
Maineite, but the mother, whose artistic temperament Hamlin believed 
himself to have inherited, was not. Mr. McMurtrie found that the first 
Wisconsin imprint was not Lapham’s Catalogue of Plants and Shells, pub- 
lished in 1886, but an almanac in the Chippewa language printed at 
Green Bay in 1833 or 1834. 

These are very minor faults. The book as a whole is sound in schol- 
arship, accurate, notably informing, and well written. It would seem 
to be the history of Wisconsin for which we have been waiting. 

JosePH SCHAFER 


Illinois on the Eve of the Seven Years’ War, 1747-1755. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by Theodore Calvin Pease and Ernestine 
Jenison. [Illinois Historical Collections xxix, French series, volume iii. ] 
(Springfield: Illinois state historical library, 1940. 977 pp.) 

Professor Pease has in the last few years become acutely aware of 
the importance of the French period in the state he represents. This 
volume, the third in the series of French publications, is not a chronolog- 
ical sequence of the first volume on French Foundations; while it par- 
allels in part the second volume on Anglo-French Boundary Disputes in 
the West, 1749-1768, it leaves the first half of the eighteenth century and 
the crucial years of the final French occupation for future volumes of the 
series. 

The volume in question, like the others of the series, gives the 
French originals on the upper part of the pages, with the translations 
below. The mechanics of the arrangement are good, if sometimes con- 
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fusing, and the translations are excellent, in modern, terse English. Do 
we owe these to the second editor, Miss Jenison? 

The documents are mostly from two sources, the Paris archives, sep- 
arated into those from Canada and those from Louisiana; and the Vau- 
dreuil correspondence, which in some unaccountable manner found its 
way into the papers of General John C. Loudoun of the British army, 
and is now in the Huntington library in California. As the editors say, 
‘a great light has been thrown on conditions in Illinois and in the West 
generally’ by the finding of these papers and the permission to translate 
and publish them. Nevertheless, the reviewer believes that many of the 
historical facts of this period may be gleaned from the translations pub- 
lished in the Wisconsin Historical Collections, as well as those in the 
New York and Michigan Collections. Many of the documents given in 
this volume are also to be found in the above documentary publications, 
of which the editors make no note. The volume, therefore, seems to the 
reviewer unduly expanded and to be larger in extent than the importance 
of the material justifies. 

The French commandants in Illinois for the period, Jean Baptiste 
Benoist de St. Claire, Mactigue Macarty, and Pierre Joseph Neyon de 
Villiers (no relative of the Villiers family of Wisconsin and western 
Pennsylvania, with whom Colonel Washington was involved) have their 
administrations and personalities thrown up in a clear light. The ma- 
terial is divided, somewhat arbitrarily, into eleven chapters, and clas- 
sified in part according to the ministerial policy in France, and that of 
the governors-general of New France. The causes of the French in- 
vasion in 1753 of the Ohio valley are herein made clear, the policy that 
led to the opening of the Seven Years’ war. 

As always, in considering the conditions in the western country, 
the intrigues and affiliations of the Indians play the major réle. The doc- 
uments prove, as this reviewer has Jong contended, that the French suc- 
cess with their Indian wards has been overstressed, and that it was the 
lack of that success that finally broke down the French empire in its 
North American colonies. 

Thus, the volume is one more opportunity for the study of the 
French régime in the West and the causes of the loss of French sov- 
ereignty in the Mississippi valley. 

L.P.K. 


Westward from Vinland: An Account of Norse Discoveries and 
Explorations in America, 982-1362. By Hjalmar R. Holand. (New 
York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1940. 854 pp.) 

The title Westward from Vinland has the arresting implication that 
it proceeds from an accepted belief in the geographic existence of ‘Vin- 
land,’ the legendary America of the Icelandic sagas. From this assumed 
vantage point the author seeks to show the trustworthiness of accounts 
or legends of later explorations into the interior, or hinterland, of Vin- 
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land. All this leads up to the central argument of the book, the authentic- 
ity of the Kensington rune stone. 

In this work, the latest of several on this subject, Mr. Holand sums 
up the arguments he has developed in support of his position, and in- 
cluded among such arguments are many pages of a technical and schol- 
arly discussion of runes and the runic alphabet as employed in the four- 
teenth century, the period of the alleged carving of the Kensington stone. 
It is Mr. Holand’s latest word on the subject, and presumably it will be 
his last ambitious literary effort in that field. Insofar as he is con- 
cerned, the Kensington stone must stand or fall on the arguments he has 
therein advanced. 

But while the title is Westward from Vinland, practically the first 
100 pages of the book are under the general caption of “Westward to 
Vinland,’ being a discussion of the various voyages to Vinland in the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, as set forth in the sagas, and the history 
and fate of the Greenland settlement. This first division ends with an 
account of the Paul Knutson expedition of 1355-64, with which 
Mr. Holand seeks to link the rune stone. The remaining two thirds 
of the book is concerned with the circumstances of the finding of the 
stone and the arguments for its authenticity. To be more specific, the 
book is divided into three sections: the first nine chapters are under the 
general caption of ‘Westward to Vinland’; the next thirteen, under the 
general caption of ‘Westward from Vinland,’ deal with the circumstances 
of the finding of the Kensington stone and the discussion and study it 
has caused; part three of the book consists of the appendix, composed 
of the linguistic analysis of the inscription, and bibliographical notes. 

As is well known by readers of Mr. Holand’s previous writings, the 
author’s theory is that the Kensington party penetrated the West by way 
of Hudson bay and some of its inflowing rivers, to western Minnesota; 
there the stone recording the disaster of the exploring party was to 
be later found. 

In brief, it may be stated that the so-called ‘Kensington stone’ is a 
large, graywacke slab, weighing 202 pounds, found by a farmer near 
Kensington, Minnesota, in 1898, and on which was carved in ancient 
Norse runes the following (in free translation): ‘8 Goths and 22 Norwe- 
gians on exploration-journey from Vinland through the West We 
had camp by 2 skerries one days-journey north from this stone We 
were and fished one day After we came home found 10 men red with 
blood and dead AVM Save from evil have 10 of by the sea to 
look after our ships 14 days-journey from this island year 1362.’ 

For ten years after its discovery this stone was used by the farmer 
who found it as a stepping stone to his granary. Then it fell under the 
eye of Mr. Holand, recently out of the University of Wisconsin. Its 
discovery was to prove the great adventure of his life. For thirty years 
it has intrigued his imagination and dominated all his studies. This stone, 
once rejected, he has made the chief corner of the temple designed to 
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prove that Norsmen had penetrated into the interior of America years 
before Columbus made his memorable voyage of 1492. One result was 
that Mr. Holand was obliged to make of himself a self-educated run- 
ologist to study the ‘technical’ aspects of the stone’s inscription. He has 
made two trips abroad with the stone, has sought the critical opinions of 
many authorities, and has had controversy with many of them in support 
of his own thesis. Many pages of the book, pro and con, are taken up 
with these criticisms and contentions. Among the many prominent au- 
thorities cited by Mr. Holand who have accepted the genuineness of the 
stone is G. M. Gathorne-Hardy, an eminent English scholar, librarian, 
and author. He has contributed a letter giving at some length his rea- 
sons for accepting the stone as genuine. 

The book is dignified in treatment and in general of high literary 
excellence; Mr. Holand knows his English, in which he has a master’s 
degree. The volume is well printed and illustrated; its attractive, green- 
blue jacket carries a sailor's compass on a marine background for the 
front cover, and a portrait of the author while a student at the university 
for the back cover. The book has abundant footnotes citing ancient 
authorities and passages to fortify the author’s technical contentions or 
conclusions. Before these formidable mechanized footnotes the critic 
must beat in vain until he can meet them on equal terms. 

To the believer in the Kensington stone, imagination opens an en- 
chanting vista into the past; into scenes with the saga glamor of eld and 
romance over them, combined in this instance with the more familiar and 
more modern setting of American woods and the hardships, perils, and 
thrills experienced by earliest explorers and settlers. One takes his 
choice with the more daringly imaginative or the duller skeptical in the 
matter of the rune stone as set forth in this volume, Westward from 
Finland. 


Madison Avsert O. Barton 


Souvenirs frangais en Amérique. By Fouré and Fouré. (Boston: 
Ginn and company, 1940. 361 pp.) 

Rarely does a French textbook merit a review in the Wisconsin 
Historical Magazine, but Souvenirs frangais en Amérique by Professor 
and Mrs. Robert Fouré is such an original and happy idea, admirably 
executed and beautifully illustrated, that it should be welcomed by all 
who desire to arouse and maintain an interest in the early history of 
this country, as well as by those who like to combine with language 
instruction a better comprehension of the nation whose language is 
studied and an acquaintance with some of its attractive figures. Naturally 
both choice and presentation are sympathetic. 

The reader is intended for students in high school or in elementary 
classes in college and is therefore unpretending in style and limited in 
vocabulary. It is furnished with a vocabulary from which have been 
omitted the 500 words which students should have learned in their first 
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year, words alike in the two languages or nearly so, easily recognizable 
cognates, and a few other classes of words. There are exercises designed 
not only for linguistic drill but also to assure full comprehension of the 
text, and questions calculated to encourage further reading about the 
persons and events described, and a bibliography of sources and sug- 
gested reading is given with each chapter. 

The period covered is from the first voyage of Jacques Cartier in 
1534 up to a brief mention of French colonial enterprises in the twentieth 
century, including chapters on Champlain, types of Canadian explorers 
and settlers, Pére Marquette, La Salle, the struggle with the British for 
the control of the Northwest territory, the Acadians, the French in New 
Orleans, French Huguenots, La Fayette and Rochambeau, L’Enfant, 
French settlements at Gallipolis and Azilum, Audubon, the Far West, 
and a summary of the evolution of French colonization in North America. 
There are 260 pages of text, with excellent, well chosen maps and illus- 
trations which add much to the attractiveness of the book. The paper, 
type, binding are pleasing. Congratulations and thanks are due both 


authors and publishers for making this material available in so attractive 
a form. 


University of Wisconsin 
Madison Casimir D. ZpaNnowicz 


Winds of Spring. By Walter Havighurst. (New York: Macmillan 
company, 1940. 323 pp.) 

The ancient quarrel between the historian and the fiction writer pro- 
ceeds unabated in this new time. The novelist has his ‘principles,’ justi- 
fying, in his view, the deformation of any historical career which may 
appear to him to possess dramatic possibilities. The historian is bound 
to protest against such deformation. 

To be sure, if the novelist can so successfully camouflage a character 
as to make recognition impossible, he can justify the use of incidents and 
especially of atmosphere pertaining to him. But to identify unmistakenly 
an historical character and then sketch into his career important items 
of supposed history which are false to history must be regarded by the 
historian as unethical. 

A recent new novel dealing with Wisconsin people is a case in point. 
The novelist has done some good work on the background of Norse im- 
migration to Wisconsin and, although his account of early Norwegian and 
Swedish settlements shows a tendency to make pioneer immigrant life 
too monotonously sordid, he has caught something of the terrible hard- 
ship which oppressed many of the poorer settlers. He does not give the 
reader a picture of average social conditions, but of pioneer character- 
istics he wishes to stress. 

That, however, is a venial sin as compared with his positive identi- 
fication of his two main characters, Jan Carl Sorensen and David Wick, 
pseudonyms for Thure Kumlien and John Muir. No one having the 
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slightest familiarity with John Muir’s career can fail to see that the 
author of Winds of Spring is trying to make his story significant through 
descriptions of Muir’s boyhood life in Wisconsin, references to his Sierra 
trails, his Alaska journeys, his glacial studies, his favorite Yosemite, 
his forestry and national park interests. Plainly, he is talking about 
‘John of the Mountains.’ Yet, what he says about him is quite misleading 
so far as the facts of Muir’s life are concerned. His family did not settle 
on Koshkonong prairie but a good seventy-five miles northwest of that 
place, he did not gain his preliminary schooling in Wisconsin but came 
here with a very good start toward a real education, including a couple 
of years of Latin, all gained in Scotland. He did not go to school to 
Thure Kumlien, did not go to war from the university, and his father, 
though a hard taskmaster, was not the fanatical fiend the writer makes 
him out. 

The story of Thure Kumlien is also, but perhaps not equally, de- 
formed. He was not a model, ambitious farmer; still by 1860 his eighty- 
acre farm, twenty-four acres improved and fifty-six woodland, was 
reckoned worth $4,000, and his personalty $1,670. Instead of one son, 
who went to war and was killed, as the novelist has it, there were three 
sons and a daughter, and the sons all lived to be mature men. The story 
of the socially unequal marriage, his father’s refusal to be reconciled, and 
the flight of the young supposedly mismated pair to America may or may 
not be historical; probably it is. 

The main criticism of the book is that the author plays fast and 
loose with so distinguished a character and career as that of John Muir. 
This, to the historian, is unforgivable; to every intelligent reader it is 
a palpable fraud. 

JosePH SCHAFER 


Some Historic Houses. Edited by John C. Fitzpatrick. (New York: 
Macmillan company, 1939. 160 pp.) 

This is an attractive book showing the houses that have been pre- 
served under the auspices of the National society of the Colonial Dames 
of America. The Old Indian agency house at Portage is described by 
Mrs. Lucia Kemper Durand; very attractive pictures show both the ex- 
terior and interior of the restored building. 
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HE new members who have joined the society in the quarter closing 
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I THE SOCIETY 


July 10 with their sponsors are as follows: 


Name of Member 


Carleton C. Ames 
Lelia Bascom 
Edith C. Edwards 
Calla A. Guyles 


Mrs. R. T. Hallock 


Mrs. F. B. 





__Luchsinger 


Otto Bosshard 
Carl H. Engler 
Jacob K. Jensen 


Mrs. Harry Jerome 


Hibberd V. B. 
Kline Jr. 

Ray Miess 

Elinor L. Price 

Charles R. Russell 

Dr. Erwin R. 
Schmidt 


Harold S. Stafford 


Waldemar A. 
Thurow 


Maurice M. Vance 


A. J. Worthman 


Elisha D. Smith 
library 


Bertha R. Frautschi, Madison, changed from annual to life member. 


Life 

Address Nominated by 
River Falls Annie A. Nunns 
Madison Annie A, Nunns 
Appleton Calla Guyles 
Madison G. C. Sellery 
Chicago, Ill. Annie A. Nunns 
Monroe E. A, Odell 

Annual 

La Crosse C. L. Baldwin 
Appleton G. C. Sellery 
Janesville H. L. Ekern 
Madison G. C. Sellery 
Madison G. C. Sellery 
Milwaukee Annie A. Nunns 
Madison cee 
Madison G. C. Sellery 
Madison G. C. Sellery 
Madison Joseph Schafer 
Madison G. C. Sellery 
Madison 6 ee 
Madison 


Wisconsin Library 


Menasha 


Joseph Schafer 


Address 


Madison 
Madison 
Madison 
Madison 
Madison 


Monroe 


La Crosse 
Madison 
Madison 
Madison 


Madison 
Madison 


Madison 


Madison 
Madison 


Madison 


Madison 
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NECROLOGY 


Curator Walter J. Kohler died April 21. In 1929 he became curator 
ca officio when he held the office of governor. At the meeting in 
October, 1930, he was elected curator and reélected so that he served 
continuously until his death. 


Life members who have died during the last quarter are: James E. 
Hamilton, Pasadena, California, May 5; General Otto H. Falk, Mil- 
waukee, May 21; William D. Reed, Milwaukee, May 24; Alexander C. 
Eschweiler, Milwaukee, June 12; William C. Braasch, Sheboygan, July 2; 
William A. Roblier, Coloma, July 6; Frank F. Starr, Middletown, Con- 
necticut, early in 1940. 


Annual members: Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph Francis Kroha, Mil- 
waukee, April 11; Dr. William A. Henke, La Crosse, May 8. 


Dr. Benjamin F. Shambaugh, for many years superintendent of the 
Iowa historical society and professor of political science and history in 
the Iowa State university, died at Iowa City, April 7. He was one of 
the founders of the Mississippi valley historical association and its presi- 
dent in 1910-11. He delivered the annual address for the Wisconsin 
historical society in 1910, under the title ‘History of the West and the 
Pioneers, Proceedings, 1910, 183-145. 


Dr. Albert A. Trever, head of the department of history at Lawrence 
college, died April 26, at Appleton. Dr. Trever had been professor of 
ancient history at Lawrence since 1905. 


PuBLICATIONS 


The Proceedings of the society for 1939 was distributed to the mem- 
bers during the early summer. 


ACCESSIONS 


Zona Gale material—August Derleth, the biographer of the late 
writer and poet of Portage, has transferred to the society the notes he 
took when writing this significant biography. This material consists of 
copies of her correspondence, excerpts from her writings, reviews and 
comments on her work, and notes of interviews with a number of her 
friends. Very delightful are the interviews with her childhood friends 
and those who worked with her in early journalistic ventures. Mr. Derleth 
has likewise collected and arranged a number of her unpublished poems. 
The whole collection will be increasingly useful not only for the biog- 
raphy of Miss Gale, but for side lights on Wisconsin literary history. 
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Mr. Breese has also sent many items of Miss Gale’s belongings for the 
museum, 


The court records of the first circuit court of Iowa county, which 
was then part of Michigan, are kept in the Iowa county courthouse at 
Dodgeville. These records up to 1836 have been microfilmed for this 
society in seven rolls. 


Charles S. Slichter, emeritus dean of the University graduate school, 
has presented the manuscripts and correspondence concerning the sub- 
marine detector device invented in 1917 at the University of Wisconsin 
and subsequently adopted by the United States navy. 


A letter (typed from the original) written in 1863 by Mrs. 
Archibald Keyes (Elizabeth C.) describes a journey from Rockford, 
Illinois, to Strong’s Prairie, Wisconsin. The journey was made partly 
by railroad, which seemed a remarkable way to travel according to the 
narrator, and partly by stage. The donor was Nina E. Keyes, Oshkosh. 


A history of osteopathy in Wisconsin, 1898-1940, compiled by 
K. W. Shipman and authorized by the Wisconsin osteopathic association, 
has been presented. 


The Civil war letters (1861-64) of Captain Alured Larke have 
been given the society by L. L. Huntley, Grand Rapids, Minnesota. 
Captain Larke was an Englishman, who enlisted from Rochester, Wis- 
consin, in the Second volunteer infantry, and was promoted until he 
became captain of Company A. He was a prisoner for a time, and was 
wounded at Gettysburg. His letters, about thirty in number, are to his 
sister and brother; while very personal, they are deeply interesting and 
add to our collection of Civil war material. Three letters written by 
this officer were published in 1862 and 1863 in the Milwaukee Sentinel. 


Two small items, a letter of 1884 from Elroy and a card of a 
hotel there, were sent to the society by the Minnesota historical society, to 
whom they were given by George S. Hage of Madelia, that state. 


Five fine photographs of old houses in Washington county, taken 
by Arthur Merriam and his son of West Bend, have been sent for the 
architectural collection by Miss Edith Heidner of West Bend. 


II THE STATE 


The Dousman park museum at Prairie du Chien was formally dedi- 
cated Saturday, May 18, and the following day the Villa Louis was 
opened for the season. The museum is in the building formerly the coach 
house of the Dousman home. It is fitted with cases containing the relics 
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found at the excavation of old Fort Crawford: coins of Spanish, British, 
and early American minting; buttons and sword hilts from the soldiers’ 
clothing, many Indian artifacts, and remains from the ruins of the great 
fort. The walls of the museum are covered with murals which illustrate 
the history of Fort Crawford, underneath which are dioramas of historic 
scenes. The museum was dedicated in the afternoon; at the succeeding 
banquet Dr. Arthur J. Larsen, superintendent of Minnesota historical 
society, and Dr. Joseph Schafer of this society were the speakers. 

The archeological work under the direction of the Rev. Leland R. 
Cooper is outstanding. The walls of the first Fort Crawford and the 
barrack fireplaces are outlined completely, while diagonally opposite 
the Villa Louis is a restored blockhouse, with port holes, a small cannon 
and means of defense. The actual arrangement of the fort and also of 
the neighboring Indian agent’s home is clearly revealed, and is one of 
the best archeological restorations in the state. 


Colonel Heg memorial day was held June 9 at the park named for 
him in Racine county. It was the celebration of the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the immigration of the Heg family from Norway to America. 
The attendance was very large, supposed to have been 4,000 in number. 
Stands and a platform were erected, and a loud-speaker made the ad- 
dresses audible. The Rev. Gustave Stearns conducted a religious service 
at one o'clock. The honor guests for the afternoon were Albert O. Barton, 
Professor Einar Haugen, John Callahan, Charles E. Brown, Harry Lip- 
part, president of Ygdrasil literary society, and Louise Phelps Kellogg. 
The principal address was delivered by Senator Alexander Wiley, 
who flew from Washington for the occasion. Mayor Carl F. Zeidler 
of Milwaukee also spoke. Descendants of immigrants who came with 
the Heg family in 1840 were present and spoke. The booklet for the 
Heg memorial park, prepared by Mrs. Ella Stratton Colbo (see ante, 
xxiii, 376), was on sale. 


The movement to celebrate Citizenship day on the third Sunday of 
May to be devoted to the welcome of new citizens has now been provided 
for by law. The Manitowoc program was tried out last year with great 
success. The plan is endorsed by both the American and the Wisconsin 
bar associations. H. B. Morrow, director of the Wisconsin Institute of 
Technology, at Platteville, delivered in 1923 an address on ‘The Mission 
of Americans’ which is especially applicable to instruction ef new citi- 
zens. A copy of this address can be obtained from the author. 


The Alumni institute of the University of Wisconsin, held on 
June 14, was addressed by Professor Paul Knaplund on the ‘British 
Empire’; by Professor Frederic L. Paxson, now of California, on “The 
American Way’; by Colonel F. T. Cruse, of the state militia, on 
‘Caribbean Headlines’; and by John Earl Baker, alumnus and resident of 
Shanghai, on the ‘Far Eastern Situation.’ 
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ANNIVERSARIES 


The city of Kaukauna is celebrating the sesquicentennial of its 
founding in 1790 by Dominique Ducharme. The exercises continued 
throughout the summer, culminating in an historical pageant, August 14- 
18, of which more later. The entire celebration centered around the 
Grignon house now owned by Outagamie county. The sites selected for 
marking include the missionary church built in 1827; the house of 
George Lawe, ‘Father of Kaukauna’; the first free school, the first bridge 
over Fox river, the Menomini council tree, and others. A sesquicentennial 
loan museum is one of the features of the occasion. 


Columbus and Columbia county united in a centennial program, 
July 4-7, in honor of its first settler, Major Elbert Dickason, who built 
the first cabin in 1840. Governor James T. Lewis, who settled here in 
1845 and lived into the twentieth century, was also made part of the 
remembrance. The occasion was crowned by the historical pageant, en- 
titled the ‘Columbus Cavalcade,’ written and presented by Ethel Rock- 
well with a large cast and chorus. The Journal-Republican published on 
July 5 a centennial edition. 


North Cape, a small Norwegian settlement in Racine county, cele- 
brated the first three days in July its settlement 100 years earlier. 
Mons K. Adlund moved here in 1840 in an oxcart from Illinois. The 
first log church was built here in 1850. One event of the celebration was 
an historical pageant. 


Many residents of the town of Lamartine gathered June 15 in 
Fond du Lac county park to renew old friendships and to recall that 100 
years had passed since the first settler came there. Named Seven Mile 
Creek it was changed in 1846 to Lamartine, in honor of the French his- 
torian. Curator Charles E. Broughton delivered the main address of the 
day. A history, prepared by Mrs. Cynthia I. Brown of this township, has 
been published as a booklet. 


The First national bank of Rhinelander, one of the oldest financial 
institutions in northern Wisconsin, observed on May 5 its golden jubilee, 
or fiftieth anniversary. 


The Superior Telegram was begun in 1890 and this year issued a 
facsimile on June 11 of its first issue of fifty years earlier. This facsimile 
was obtained from the file in this society’s collection. Excellent historical 
articles on early Superior appeared. 
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CuurcH ANNIVERSARIES 


The Evangelical churches throughout Wisconsin are observing the 
year 1940 as their ‘Centennial year.’ This marks the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the coming of the Evangelical denomination into Wiscon- 
sin, which its membership is recalling by special devotional services, 
pageantry, and other festivities. The week, October 6-13, will mark the 
culmination of the centennial activities. 


St. Matthew’s Episcopal church at Kenosha is one of the oldest in 
the diocese. In April, 1840, the Rev. Lemuel Hull of Milwaukee visited 
Southport, as Kenosha was then known, and organized a parish, which 
has grown for a century. In April, 1940, a notable celebration was held, 
when Bishop Ingley of Colorado, former rector, assisted in the services. 


At Potosi the Davies Memorial Congregational church held on 
June 16 a centennial service. Organized in 1840 as a Presbyterian 
church, in 1876 it adopted the Congregational form of government. The 
church is named for Thomas Davies, who came from Wales in 1848, and 
died at British Hollow in 1910. He attended the State Congregational 
association for more than fifty years. 





Rochester Congregational church held centennial observances on 
June 23, when the history of the church was read by Mrs. Lillie McDonald 
Merrill, which appeared in the Burlington Democrat, June 14. The Rev. 
Theodore Faville preached the centennial sermon. 


Three Wisconsin churches held ninety-year celebrations: the Oost- 
burg Reformed of Sheboygan county, June 22-23; Pepin Methodist, 
May 23-26, with which the German Methodist church is now united; 
and Holy Angels Catholic church of Darboy, Calumet county, June 23. 


The eightieth anniversary of the Pardeeville Presbyterian church 
was celebrated in May. The history of the Congregational church of 
Aurorahville, Waushara county, built in 1860, appeared in the May 3 
Berlin Journal. This church has been closed, and the property has been 
deeded by the Congregational association to the East Waushara Grange. 


The Grace Reformed church of Milwaukee held its seventy-fifth 
anniversary in February, when a pageant, the ‘Challenge of the Years,’ 
written by Helen M. Nott, daughter of the pastor, was performed. 
Dr. Henry C. Nott, who retired from active service after fifty-four years 
in the ministry, was honored by the presentation in April of his portrait 
to the church. 
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Mondovi Methodist church celebrated its seventy-fifth birthday, 
April 5-7, when Bishop Ralph Cushman of St. Paul preached the anni- 
versary sermon. 


St. John’s Evangelical and Reformed church of New Holstein had a 
diamond jubilee, May 19-26. Its history appeared in the New Holstein 
Reporter, May 16. 


Zion Lutheran church of Farmington, Polk county, held a seventy- 
fifth anniversary service on June 2, with hundreds in attendance from 
the neighboring congregations. 


HistoricaL Markers 


At Manitowoc on the spot where first settlers landed in 1836, a 
tablet was unveiled May 5 by the Manitowoc county historical society. 
This bronze tablet on a huge boulder reads: ‘This spot marks the land- 
ing of the first white settlers in Manitowoc, May 5, 1836.’ The historical 
address was given by Curator Ralph G. Plumb. 


In connection with the Columbus celebration (see ante) the local 
D.A.R. dedicated on July 5 a tablet on the site of the first cabin, erected 
in 1839 by Major Elbert Dickason. The marker placed on a large, up- 
right boulder stands in a park on the bank of Crawfish river. 


A statue in honor of General Erastus B. Wolcott, pioneer soldier 
and physician, stands in Lake park, Milwaukee. A further tribute to 
his memory is a plaque which was hung at Columbia hospital, May 27. 
The unveiling was by Dr. Wolcott’s granddaughter, Mrs. C. M. Allis. 
The physician was noted for his fight with cholera in 1849 and for his 
surgical work during the Civil war. 


At a special meeting of the Kenosha historical society, April 17, 
resolutions were passed in favor of a memorial for John Bullen Jr., 
first settler of Southport and leader in the early history of the city. 


Locat Histroricat Societies aNnpD Musrums 


Brown county historical society held open house on June 30 at the 
Cotton house; a great granddaughter of Captain Cotton has written an 
article for Hobbies—the magazine for collectors, describing the house 
in detail. 


The Burlington historical society listened to an address on April 15, 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of Lincoln’s death, by Lester W. Olson of 
Milwaukee, who has an extensive collection of Lincolniana. At the June 
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meeting Miss Virginia Moore gave a paper on the sociological aspects of 
the city of Burlington. 


A permanent organization for the Door county historical museum 
was effected in May, by which a governing board has control of the 
building. 


The Green county historical society, under the leadership of the 
New Glarus branch, held its monthly meeting Sunday, June 9, at Monroe. 
The location for the picnic and speaking was the beautiful grounds of 
the Carl Marty home, and one feature of the program was viewing the 
extensive and valuable private museum assembled by Mr. Marty in that 
home. Mrs. Esther Stauffacher, president, secured Dr. Joseph Schafer 
to deliver the address, which concerned itself with the history and signi- 
ficance of the New Glarus colony. About fifty persons were in attendance. 


Langlade county historical society was addressed on May 27 by 
William E. Wolf of Appleton on the historic Grignon house at Kau- 
kauna. 


Luther Valley historical society met in May at Newark and planned 
a summer picnic which was held August 25 at Springen Grove. A drive 
for new members is under way. 


The Milwaukee historical society announces that it has received the 
private papers of former Mayor Daniel Hoan. 


Mineral Point’s historical museum in the former Gundry house was 
opened to the public on Memorial day, the president Robert Neal pre- 
siding. Over 100 persons were in attendance at the opening, and atten- 
dance has continued increasingly. 


The James D. Doty log cabin at Neenah was re-opened June 9, 
for the summer, under the care of the Neenah museum society. 


Oconto county organized in April a local historical society of which 
George E. Hall was chosen president. On May 21 a delegation from the 
Brown county group visited Oconto and gave the new organization the 
benefit of its experience. 


Oneida county historical society arranged a display of historical 
articles at Rhinelander early in May. 


Racine county Old Settlers society met June 20 at Union Grove, 
when Superintendent Schafer made an address and gave much encourage- 
ment to the plan to make the old settlers group the nucleus of a county 
historical society. He suggested that such a society would be a memorial 
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to the late Eugene Leach, county historian, and would preserve the 
early history of this important center. Measures are under way to effect 
such an organization. 


St. Croix Valley Old Settlers association met June 29 at Siren. 
The group includes pioneers of Burnett, Pierce, Polk, and St. Croix 
counties. Edwin Nelson of Siren was chosen president. 


Sauk county museum has been enriched by donations of several 
articles from the collection of Dr. Carl Rahn, the gift of his sister, 
Miss Hedwig Rahn. The membership of the historical society has now 
reached about 200. The museum is open daily throughout the summer. 


Waukesha county historical society held its annual meeting May 11 
at the city of Waukesha. Dr. M. R. Wilkinson of Oconomowoc was 
elected president. Hon. Marcus Jacobson of the county bar gave the 
address. 


Wausau is planning to found a museum with the collection of relics 
and souvenirs obtained for the centennial of last year. 


The Wauwatosa history commission was formed last December when 
the centennial committee disbanded. The commission is planning to 
secure biographical and social material concerning the city. 


Historicat Notes 


Edgar Stillman Kelley, an eminent musician and composer was born 
at Sparta, April 14, 1857. His career is traced in detail in the Ohio 
Archeological and Historical Quarterly, xlix, 68-77. He now makes his 
home at Oxford, Ohio. 


The manuscript of Abraham Lincoln’s Autobiography, which was 
written for Jesse Fell of Bloomington, Illinois, is owned by a Milwau- 
keean, Mrs. E. L. Richardson, a granddaughter of Mr. Fell. She and 
her son intend ultimately to present the manuscript to the library of 
congress. 


The Kosciusko foundation for memorial scholarships and for the 
promotion of intellectual and cultural relations between Poland and the 
United States has been formed with Henry Noble MacCracken, late of 
Vassar college, as president. Organized in 1935, the foundation had 
been successful in effecting exchange professorships between Poland 
and America. Since the Nazi conquest of Poland, the foundation applies 
its energies and funds for the relief of Polish scholars, all of whom 
have been expelled from their universities. Stephen P. Mizwa of New 
York is the executive director. 
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Iowa state historical society announces the appointment of Miss 
Ethyl E. Martin as superintendent to succeed Dr. Shambaugh (see ante), 
and John Ely Briggs as editor of its publication. 


Minnesota historical society began in February the publication of 
a local historical bulletin, which will be issued quarterly with news of 
and information for the local historical societies of the state. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Louise Phelps Kellogg (“The Rise and Fall of Old Superior’) is the 
senior research associate on the staff of the State historical society. An 
historian of note, she is widely known for her books and articles on his- 
torical subjects. 


Charles D. Stewart (“The Pigeon Trap’), of Hartford, Wisconsin, 
is an eminent Wisconsin writer. Readers will recall his recent interpre- 
tations of several Hamlet passages published in this magazine. 


Joseph Schafer (‘Scandinavian Moravians in Wisconsin’) gives an 
account of the missionary activities of the Rev. A. M. Iverson centering 
especially in Door county and regions adjacent. 


Rev. Lincoln F. Whelan (‘““Them’s They”: The Story of Monches, 


Wisconsin’) is the assistant pastor of St. Raphael’s Catholic church at 
Madison. 


J. M. Turner (‘Rafting on the Mississippi’) was a resident of 
Lansing, Iowa, when he wrote his reminiscences in the 1920’s. It should 
be remembered that Captain Turner’s experiences, concluded in this num- 
ber, are printed as he wrote them except for corrections of punctuation 
and re-arrangement of material in some instances. 


Documents—The second installment of an extended series of the 
late Charles Richard Van Hise letters appears in this issue. They are 
printed exactly as he wrote them, with introductory note and annotations 
by Superintendent Schafer. The Van Hise papers were presented to the 
society by his daughter, Mrs. Alice Van Hise Davidson. 











